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OU want to be a writer who sells what he writes and sees his rame in ~ fo. 
print and is paid something for his labor. You have the typewriter and =) it, 
a pile of paper and a knowledge of people and you’ve worked out a few zi sm 
inspirations and they've been rejected or aren't even good enough to send y 
out. It’s increasingly difficult to keep at it. Something's wrong. What? I'll =] on 
tell you. a 
Within you during your dark moments a quiet, pleading little voice £ tru 
whispers to you: “Perhaps those story ideas you are using aren't as good = me 
as you thought they were; perhaps you should learn something about what rl us 
good ideas are.” You listen to the voice but do nothing about it. This voice . * der 
at time may discreetly hint that your slant is wrong in some way. your Ki an 
characters stagey, your drama—well, you know what I'm trying to say. 4 
This hopeful, smart little voice is your Literary Conscience and YOU DON’T . of 
LISTEN TO IT. at 
Your Literary Conscience begs you not to be in such a hurry, to have J 
patience to learn something about the exalted art you are fumbling with, =i 
to secure criticism, ask questions, to lay a sound foundation for solid EI 
achievement. You've doubtless read books on writing, perhaps had a course 4 
somewhere, but the books and teachers may have only confused you, since .) D 
they deal in surface facts, half-truths. Your Literary Conscience is telling =) . 
you that the time has come to consult experts. Es Sis 
| Are we experts? We have taught creative writing in colleges and 4s sit: 
oo universities (Columbia, New York University), our books (“Narrative Tech- - 
rs nique” and “The Technique of the Novel’) are in libraries and in the hands x P 
Ps of thousands of writers. Famous authors, editors, teachers have sent writers ai i it 
cI to us for training. Today the work of writers we have helped will be found 4 art 
' in the whole range of our magazines and in book stores. Last month in this at 
space I reported upon my visit to New York to see editors. 
tor 
If you are in trouble, you have been wanting, I suspect, courage to Sn 
write and explain your problem and ask for information. Heed your con- ti 
science in this matter! We'll answer promptly and personally and send you a 
our free pamphlet, “Literary Services”, which contains much that this space f 
is too small to include. If you wish to send a manuscript, the fee is $5 for Te 
an editorial appraisal and $10 for a collaborative criticism, for manuscripts 
not exceeding 5,000 words; additional words a dollar a thousand. Fees for = a 
novels upon request. Z the 
We and your conscience are buddies. We say: writel 2 A, 
E jou 
APPROVED BY VETERANS ADMINISTRATION -~ 
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Argosy's Non-fiction Needs 
Sir: . 
Your readers may be interested to know that 
we are inaugurating a series of servicc features 
for men, such as how to fish, hunt, how tu make 
it, and how to improve one’s game, hobbies, and 
small businesses one can start with little capital. 

We are also interested in controversial articles 
on sports, national, international affairs. 

We are still continuing our true adventure and 
true mystery articles, success features on young 
men, travel and cheesecake. We will occasionally 
use, too, a thought piece on any national prob- 
lem, if it affects the personal life of the reader in 
any way. 

It is best to submit outlines or brief summaries 
of any proposed article for Argosy. 

Littman G. GENN, 
Non-fiction Editor, 


ArRGOsY, 
205 E. 42nd &t., 
New York cing 
Downer Gives ‘em Hell 
Sir: 

Your defense of the low-pay trade journal 
situation may seem logical to t.j. editors and 
publishers (including Charlie McDermut), but 
it hardly makes sense to pay less money for 
articles because you aren’t getting good ones 
at your present rates. 

Editors get too many laudatory but not exposi- 
tory stories—in other words, the Joe-Jones-has-a- 
fine-business type of yarn that doesn’t explain 
just how he did it, and how Elmer Fuzz can also 
get a fine business. It may take the editor most 
of a day to search through the article, discover 
that the secret of Joe Jones’ success was to put 
movement into his window displays, and rewrite 
the story from this angle. 

Editors who pay low rates can hardly expect— 
or deserve—a better fate. The majority of trade 
journals give slow reports, payment on publica- 


‘tion, and pay that is low. Under such con- 


ditions, it should hardly surprise Mr. Gleason 
that “there are not fifty good trade journalists 
in the United States.” Writers can hardly be 
expected to train for the trade journal field for 
such rewards. 

Your remark, “. . . he has little editorial 
budget left to pay $250 for a really first rate 
1000 word feature,” may have been an attempt 
ipoup. stored Ae yr pg 


The Writer’s 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, 
$2.00 the year. 








| Every publisher, editor 
and writer needs 


DANGEROUS 
WORDS 


A Guide To 
The Law of Libel 
By 


PHILIP WITTENBERG 


6 joie authority shows specificall a 
fully what libel is, what words or on 

ings of words are considered Eg = bow 
such words are construed, and how they 
are scrutinized as to time and place of 
utterance. Thousands of libel cases have 
been examined for nd, and the il- 
lustrative material been chosen for 
its striking and dramatic effects. To add to 
the book’s value there is also a glossary of 
actual libelous terms which tell you what 
the ‘‘Dangerous Words” are—in literature 
and _——- im cartoons and photo- 

graphs, in 


At all bookstores © $5.00 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights New York 27 























Where protection and identification are im- 
portant, you'll find Sheppard’s complete 
line of manuscript envelopes to be a good 
investment. They are easily identified by the 
tangy mint Flavor-Seal flap. If your favorite 
office supply dealer can’t furnish you with 
the Flavor-Seal flap envelopes, write direct 


to Dept. 710. 
Cheppeed etree 


Mfd. by Sheppard Envelope Company 
One Envelope Terrace ® Worcester 4, Mass. 
N. Y. Office © 25 East 26th St. © MUrrey Hill 3-8160 
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is offering even $25 per 1000 words, and some f 

PLANS FOR WRITING publishers go as low as %2¢ a word or try to . 
ais 2 avoid paying at all. : si 

Inspiring, practical As things are now, few of us who make a {| pa 

step by step guidance. living as trade journalists have actually taken ki 

any direct training for the work. If we manage th 

Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) to turn out a story that has a point (instead of pl. 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) a rambling Joe-Jones-has-a-gooa- business piece), th 
Sechefans, and it is usually because our newspaper experience - 

at 





Also, personal training in shor? story 
criticism of poetry, novels, short stories, Write for | has taught us always to look for a peg on which ; 
parromars. to hang the story. var 


ANNE HAMILTON Spoctehet Our struggle for faster reports and higher pay ms 


























on acceptance may seem like pure money-grab- ons 
745 S. Plymoeth Bivd. Les Angeles 5, Calif. bing selfishness to a few publishers, but we want the 
trade journal writing and editing to be respected are 
nso — FEES FOR vo pharcagues professions, instead of hearing third-rate hacks lic: 
Brwe’ ind; $2’ to" om: "3 fo 8M. CHicaco “CLASS & CLUE. say, “Well, if I fail at everything else, I guess an 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY * Re A 4 pa : 
1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique).......... $1.00 I can always be a trade journal writer, like you. 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Pormulas).......+++++ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! (Plots fer everything)......... 2.00 Bos DowNeER 18 | 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT 3 “aan adel = 1135! > A Pl to 
G_WRITERS! TRY SHORT SHORTS! (B types explained)... 3.00 Ya Queen RES‘ SraeR, on] 
MILDRED |. REID Los Angeles 6, California. de 
21311 Ridge Bivd. Evanston, illinois f 
® Every point Bob Downer makes is right, save one. ps 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED More than two hundred trade journals pay better | He 
Efficiently, on 20-lb. bond. Carbon copy and minor than $25 for 1,000 words, when they get writing they 
corrections free. can publish, as is. These same trade journals who = 
60c per thousand words—2000 to 10,000 P 1 as ade jour ' 
55e.per thousand words—over 10,000 pay one or two authors on their string 2!/¢ a } 
IRENE HERLOCKER word, or better, will only pay the average contribu- = 
6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. tor 2 to | cent a word because (a) the copy is wi 
Phone: SheMeld 9728 i plete, not prescient and dull; and because spe 
the writer was incurious. sho 
5 They hush-hush their payments of 2!4¢ a word for 8 | 
SHOLL Ss HUMANITOME fear they will be forced into paying that rate for a 
. copy that needs re-writing, plus additional research. 
The Applied Thesaurus Most trade journal copy bought from free-lancers \ 
By C. V. SHOLL is published only because nothing better is available; =s 
= isis idlallats eakatia Cen end We not because it is both well written and complete. rate 
life, A ouide te Character Delineation, Human Descrip- | Would higher rates change the picture? Which —?P 
tion and Human Action. i te , came first: the chicken or the egg? In addition mar 
oats oe poe eS oe Rothe Jeteil—chis Body, to this snarl, at least half the trade journal editors age 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Coprorsions, Sen- | haven't the cultural background to help a writer and 
Habits Atom seer etn Csbaiitutes ‘or said}. produce copy that is a step above newswriting; or defe 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupations, etc., etc. to respond quickly and appreciatively to "little hav 
PR Par f ae nt 2 indications” that a writer could turn out sweet The 
414 7°x9/” pages. Bound in Suctrom. | 1 copy if shown how and encouraged. to 1 
i ence works in . 
the fleld which ft covers ond ‘this means labor seved for An example of one trade magazine that pays A 
every writer who uses it, It is an achievement of great better than $25 per 1,000 words (Downer said there gooc 
“price $450, check oe money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with were none) is MOTOR. For a feature assignment, 
order. v: S. Poss., $4.89, money thea ers they pay expenses plus $250 for 2,500 words plus 
} or ie theck. Manny back Guarentee of satis- pictures. For the same piece that they have to 
faction. re-write, MOTOR pays $50 to $75 for 1,000 to 1,500 
The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W words. — 
P. O. Box 133 Flushing, N. Y. Actually, they advertise much lower rates of pay- “4 
ment because a good part of what they buy comes Wr 
from free lance writers who send in 3,000 words va 


WRITING PROGRESS SATISFACTORY? that contain two ideas which, when re-written, boil ern 


If not, try practical, personal help from author of over down to 500 words. The author gets perhaps $30.00 
200 published stories and articles. Lay Sg Co ae ane (which he figures is @ cent a word for 3,000 words). W 
alee AINCHILDREN,” writing from A to Z! Details It costs the publisher one of his editors for @ day 
without obligation. ($20.00). All concerned would have preferred to 
ROBERT C. BLACKMON buy the original story at $50 for 500 words if it had 
28 Floreace, South Cerelied\! been written right in the first place.—Ed. 


Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 
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Friend or Foe? 
Sir: 

We have been perusing the letters on trade 
paper writing and although we have plenty of 
kicks on our side of the question, we agree that 
the free-lance has much to back up his com- 
plaints. Frequently it has occurred to us that 
the correspondent has an expensive and more or 
less precarious livelihood, partly because publica- 
tions either do not or cannot use the bank of 
material at hand soon enough. 

Let us admit our short-comings. It is true 
that trade paper editors, especially those with 
comparatively -small circulations, do not have 
the budgets they would like to have. Thus, rates 
are lower, payments usually have to be on pub- 
lication and the staffs are unable to read, digest 
and accept or reject material promptly. 

Yet, it seems to us that part of the bottle-neck 


* is caused by superficial writers who do not seem 


to realize that a publication can live and grow 
only if it continues to maintain a reasonable 
degree of competent editorial content. We have 
one correspondent who travels over a wide range 
and who knows what makes a retail store click. 
He could be better, but he is good enough to 
crowd out other material consistently. 


You cannot get a high rate, quick acceptance 
and special attention by setting up shop as a 
“writer” and doing no leg work or making no 
specific study of the subject in hand. We can 
show an unbiased person a stack of material thut 
is practically infantile when it comes to advising 
a seasoned retailer, especially chain store opcr- 
ators who comprise the bulk of our readership. 

What editors want is information on methods 
—successful methods. It will pay off in Sigher 
rates, appointment as special correspondent and 
—perhaps a boss job in a press service. Too 
many get a set of booklets from a government 
agency, or a batch of talks from a convention 
and sit down to rewrite for a soft touch on the 
defenseless trade paper editor’s budget. - Editors 
have been known to write their own editorials. 
They advise the hat trick. Put it on and go out 
to interview. 

A good part of the remedy lies in obtaining 
good correspondents. 

J. A. Warren, Editor, 
Automotive Retailer, 
10 Park Place, 
Morristown, N. J. 


Why do you, in your paper ads and in the 
Writer’s Market instructions for manuscript 
preparation, keep right on talking about a story 
manuscript folded three times? 

You mean twice. 

We fold ’em into three, sure, but never three 
times. 

J. V. Hicks, 
51 22nd Street, E., 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


Head Never Written a Line 
Sells Article Before 
Completing Course 

“Before combating the NIA. 


course, I sold a ieoewre, to Sereen- 
land Magazine for $50. That resulted 
in an immediate ment to do 
se After ee feature sto- 
am now working into fiction 
field. yf to enrdlling f 
never Ay wy a Bes for or publication x 


West A 
Loe Angelos 2 cal an 


"How dol get My Start 


as a writer?" 
. . . HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand how 
to use words. Then you cas construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty sha) apes in 

QO. Heary, Mark ‘Twain, K Ag -7-= just to 
4 . ou, AL 
And vie Newspaper titute Desk 








Method these 
covelap,theic writing talons. =; haip 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of 
writers. 1 ~* : Amerion is a training schosl fo for 


1 5 s is 
perience. We don't tell you to FJ - author —f~- zee 
) eae The N. I. A. aims to Hing 700 les ‘and 
in your own 


fs = ee © own natural style. You work 


Week you receive actual newspaper-t ee = 
-) = oust you wor' on a large ore - , daily —— 








microscope, 80 Ay — > * 7. i -s pl 
. au are 
tions are made. Soon you Hiegoves you pele. Maa 
of it, that professional touch. You acquire natural, easy 
a . You can see where you are going. 
one seldom knows the cent teagon for 
the rejection; they bave no t to 
waste i construct criticis ° 
The ¥. LAs salle Jou where you are | VETERANS: 
wrong, and why, and shows you what . 
oa aes This course 
A Chance To Test 
Yourself—FREE approved 
Our unique Writing Agtiete Test 
tells whether posses funda- 
- t cpane ties @ sear? 0 to ges for 
neon instinct, ig ete, You'll Veterans’ 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just 
7 the congep below and see what 
bout you. ws- 
paper Institute of America, One Park Tr aining. 
Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥. (Founded 











1925.) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send ith: i 
‘oalztinn Aptitude Test and fertior’ infocen: 
about ans for poem, as promised in 


, e.., & 


EE ee ee E eT 
( 9 ee See See are eee eS > Bill of Rights. 
All correspondence confidential, No salesman will call. 7-W-567. 





Copyright 1947, Newspaper Institute of America. 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
. Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and sales 
work, | can be of assistance 
to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd St. New York City 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional ist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted editors. Send row work 
to one who has been in the business since 1 

— 4 ng bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbo: No ‘charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT "SERVICE! 

RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 

36c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


hire waseeet 
hambersburg, Penna. 








422 So. Third 


REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


Sales - Editing - Ghostwriting - Typing 
take the right path in writing 
{Send for pamphlet G) 
82-35 Grenfell Ave., Kew Gardens, L.!., N.Y. 
{Twenty Minutes from Times Square) Virginia 9-7808 

















t 
BIG DIME'S WORTH 
HERE'S SOMETHING NEW FOR WRITERS! 
Take age choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
ae e A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
NG MADE EASY—for a dime each! 
we Formula for Radice or Stage Plot 


2—The Article Writ Formula 
low To Syndicate What You Write 
tory 

















ix 
Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
Story Writing Self-Taught 
How To Write Your Life Seery 
10—How To Choose A Success Pen Name 
11—How To Market Your Story 
12—Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Paccriptive literature on_ The Plot 
Genie System and on “Article Writing Made Easy” sent 
free upon request. 
PLOT CARDS 10 cents 
Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE. 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 
THE GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 458, 8161 W. 3rd St. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


TPP TP ery 





(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 





ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 
BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 
ENGLISH, FRSC. Cee. a te German 
19 W. 44th—Room 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








$3 a Day Solution 
Sir: 

Bennett L. Perryman’s letter to you asking for 
help to find a place where one might live for 
$3.00 a day prompts me to write. 

We live on a farm. Not a very big farm, nor 
one that boasts of the prize-winning products, 
but one on which we make a living, and it does 
not cost us nearly $3.00 a day. The reason, of 
course, is the fact that we do not require luxuri- 
ous surroundings, though we do have luxurious 
foods according to the prescut standards of city 
dwellers. Most of these foods are produced at 
home by the sweat of our brows, and, despite 
efforts to the contrary, it seems to me that there 
is enough waste to feed another person for less 
than $3.00 a day. I suggest that writers who 
really want to live on $3.00 a day and enjoy life, 
liberty and harmony should advertise to that 
effect in farm papers—preferably the weekly 
publications of the section of the country in 
which they desire to live. 

For example, we live on an unpaved highway, 
no electricity, no running water, no telephones. 
We have the privilege of thumbing a ride to the 
nearest railroad town, 21 miles away, or walking 
to the nearest village, which is 1% miles. There 
we may, if necessary, use the government tele- 
phone for a nominal fee. For lights, we use gaso- 
line lamps and lanterns. For power, we use 
gasoline or elbow grease. Delicious water, with 
a constant temperature of 32 degrees, is obtained 
by drawing from a shallow well with windlass. 
In summer we produce and store for winter our 
fruit and vegetables. Dairy and poultry products 
and mutton and beef added to these foods leave 
little to be bought besides coffee, tea, sugar and 
soap. Sometimes even our soap is made from the 
fats of animals butchered for our own use. 

We have life, liberty and harmony, though we 
do not live in glamorous houses and eat from 
polished tables with dainty china and real linen 
tablecloths (except on special occasions when 
our luxuries are brought from their storage 
places). We count ourselves fortunate to have 
our floors covered with linoleum that gets 
mopped once or twice a week, and maybe waxed 
once a month. We sleep on comfortable beds. 

Our entertainment is via radio for the most 
part, but there is also the occasional cinema or 
concert in town. These also supplement our edu- 
cational system. We have clubs and associations 
as do most communities. Also the occasional 
country dance, where lumberjacks, fishermen 
and ladies wearing evening clothes may be seen 
dancing together. 

I believe there must be many such places as 
ours where they would be glad to make a room, 
a cabin, or a sleeping porch available to writers 
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who are willing to pay as much as $3.00 a day. 
I never heard of one paying $90.00 a month for 
room and board in rural areas. Why not try 
some such plan if you really want a place to write 
instead of one to make a show or one where you 
can be entertained luxuriously ? 

Mrs. Lioyp Tennis, 

Dorintosh, Saskatchewan. 
@ Lady, you ticked off an idea, and we'd like to 
give it an honest ride. In addition to placing such 
ads, we must inspect the rental quarters of the 
people who reply. We'll be writing some of our 
subscribers for help in this regard. The whole idea 
makes us feel good.—Ed. 


Finish That Novel—Live on $3 a Day 
Sir: 

What’s all this hullabaloo about living on 
$3.00 a day? Of course it can be done, and right 
at my house. A nice room with innerspring 
mattress, heated by a chummy little wood stove, 
and bathroom, is available for $1.00 a day. 
Meals $2.00 for three fulls meals, served at seven, 
twelve and six, consisting of delectables such as 
fresh country eggs, bacon, steak, chicken fried, 
roasted or with dumplings and gravy. No stint- 
ing on food. A nice, beautiful countryside replete 
with woodland and streams to roam in when 
you’re not working. Good roads and transporta- 
tion available. And a hostess who is an advanced 
beginner in writing who would love an occa- 
sional evening’s conference. 

Being a woman, I prefer women writers or 
married couples. For the couples or any two 
friends who want to economize a room with 
double bed is available, with hot plate privileges, 
for $1.00 a day. Grocery store across the road. 

This in historic Virginia, folks, where people 
are friendly and self-respecting and give strangers 
the benefit of any doubt. I’m sure there are 
other Southern women living in these big houses 
around here who would be glad to accommodate 
nice people like most writers are. 

I haven’t begun to extoll the advantages of 
our location—strictly rural and yet not isolated. 
Seventy miles from. Washington or Richmond, a 
short drive to the coast or to see the Blue Ridge 
mountains. The view from my hilltop house 
covers gently rolling pasture land that loses itself 
where the flat woodland begins and then grad- 





What Will YOU Sell in 19487 


Let our specialized service help you get your 
material over to Publishers and Motion Picture 
Producers. 

Individual analysis and suggested revision saves 
you profitless struggle and valuable time. 

Markets are wide open for established authors 
as well as new writers. Originals, published stories, 
book manuscripts are in demand nowl 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 

Established (1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 











- For Anyone Who Writes . 


THE WORD FINDER 


A brand new invention; enables you 
to find the choicest adjective, verb 
and adverb for any idea. 1317 pp., $6.50 


THE SUBSTITUTE FOR VERY 


Gives large groups of colorful modi- 
fiers for every adjective. 95 pp., $2.50 


THE SAID BOOK 
; 20,000 invigorating substitutes for “he 
said,” “she said.” 101 pp., $2.50 


THE SOPHISTICATED SYNONYM BOOK 
| Puts sparkle in your writing with 
smart, witty expressions. 125 pp., $2.50 








THE RODALE PRESS, Dept. D12, Emmaus, Pa. 





I'VE SOLD TO: 


Christian Herald, Household, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Pageant, The Link, Frontiers, Health, many syndicates, 
westerns, etc., Toronto Star, So. Atl, Quarterly, Every- 
body’s Weekly, Editor And Publisher, Eagles’ Digest, and 
just about the whole range of markets. Reading fee: $1 
first 1,000, 50c each 1,000 Additional. 


JOHN T. KIEXAN 


1604 Vermilion St, Danville, ii. 








CANADIANS 


Manuscripts Typed in Canada 
Prompt efficient service. Rates 50c per 1000 | 
words. Special rates above !0,000 words. Onc 
carbon copy free. Mailed flat. 

MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
118 Vaughan Road, Apt. 29, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Phone: Ke. 9727 

















STORIES 
NOVELS ; 
BOOKS ° 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help yeouw sell 
highest-rate markets. 





1 you want results: Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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What's Wrong? 


Your story has come back, coldly rejected. You 
lose confidence; make false starts. Send me 
that story, along with a brief personal history. 
Find out what is wrong and what to do about 
it. Fee, five dollars up to six thousand words. 
Three dollars for short shorts. 


FRANK DAVID 
Box 277 Colorado Springs, Cole. 








TYPING THAT SELLS!! 


Pro writers need pro typing. Your mss. deserves the 
professional look that may mean the difference be- 
tween sale and rejection by the editor. Original and 
free carbon mailed flat with your mss. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Only fifteen cents per page. 


NORMAN snaeet 
2066 Creston Ave. New York 53, N. Y. 








Practical Pilotage for the Practicing Poet 


AN EDITOR LOOKS AT POETRY 
By Stanton A. Coblents 

The author, for more than 14 years editor of WINGS, 
and for many years more a poet, critic and reviewer of 
poetry, has written this guide-book in response to 
many requests of correspondents, “‘Won’t you tell me 
just what's wrong with my verse?” “Won't you tell 
me why my work isn’t accepted?” 


Large readable type — $2 postpaid 
THE WINGS PRESS 


P. ©. Box 332 Mill Valley, Calif. 











WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation ....... $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week....... 250.60 
The Scorpion True Detective... 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines 

b. My studente—WRITING AND SLANTING 7" 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured todey ia 
scores of newsstand publications. 

ce. I have developed a NEW '—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Uriting SLANTING yin PER. 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED ee eaae: 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE—AS IFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE B BGINNING WRIT- 
ER OR = PROFESSIONAL — has ever be- 
fore been le by a SE on WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTO 


Write for Terms and for ion onpenet 
"Writing To Diree# Order On 


WILL H. MURRAY. 
5703 Broadway Clevelend 4, Ohic 











BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines( From five 
posse work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ine: I have learned that the aventie field is the beginner's 

bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
ja especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louls 12, Me 











ually spreads to a mountain-crested horizon. 
Euizasetu A. Tuomas, 
Box 100, Paytes, Va. 


@ "The Writer's 1948 Year Book" will include a 
feature itemizing places to live at $3 a day. The 
publication will be ready around March, 1948.—Ed. 


Problem Solved 
Sir: 

I notice two ladies sent in suggestions con- 
cerning Mr. Perryman’s question about where to 
live on $3 a day and I want to thank you for the 
footnote you added under Miss Clark’s letter. If 
all the writers and would-be writers in America 
should decide to live in idiosyncratic places, a 
a heck of a lot of them might like it, and we 
would be crowded. 

I owned a home out in civilization where the 
national game of “Dollar, dollar, who’s got the 
dollar?” is played, but I sold it and bought five 
acres of woods back in the hills here, procured 
an old brooder house, along with another shack, 
and moved them in among the trees. 

My nearest neighbors are about a mile away. 
I have fuel enough for the rest of my life right 
on the place. I get my water from a spring. 
Am having a home electric plant installed so I 
can have electric lights. 

Was on the verge of a nervous breakdown 
when I came here, but five months of this way 
of living has not only cured the nerves—it has 
also cured me of any desire to live in crowded 
localities again. 

Of course, it is no place to raise a family, or 
entertain royalty, but I am 55, and I never met 
a king in my life. 

Jus Pautson, 
Dresden, Ohio. 


But We Don't WANNA Milk Goats! 
Sir: 

Bennett Cerf’s plea for more gravy (cuts in 
subsidiary rights) in your October issue would 
wring me lil heart if I didn’t have a brain too. 

Some months ago I listened to Cerf at the 
Beverly Hills Hotel address a meeting of west- 
ern writers, during which he asserted that it 
takes one best-seller book to drag a publisher out 
of the red ink he finds himself in after ‘gambling’ 
of 28 (twenty-eight!) unknown writers’ medi- 
ocre novels. This, to my way of thinking, puts 
any best-selling author in the position of subsi- 
dizing, on the average, over two dozen hopeful 
geniuses‘ who will eventually become his own 
competitors in the field of literature. This by 
virtue of the publisher’s insisting on a big hunk 
of the best-selling author’s subsidiary rights. If 
that is good business, we should have elected 
Norman Thomas to the Presidency long ago. 

Whenever I look into a bookstore window and 
see the hordes of new titles displayed therein, I 
begin wondering this: How much of that is 
drivel? How much is worth reading? What tiny 
fraction of that drivel will turn out to be death- 
less literature, fit for a good movie? And if my 
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guess is correct, what makes publishers think that 
the public is going to go on year after year buy- 
ing all this chaff in the far-fetched hope of find- 
ing one grain of wheat? ‘ 

I’m only asking. I don’t write books—yet. I’m 
sticking to my nickel-a-word confessions. But if 
I DID write a book, and Mr. Cerf were to like 
it, I'd say: ‘Okay, you delightful raconteur of 
tall stories. You stay out of my subsidiary rights 
until you’ve sold 50,000 copies and proved your 
worth. After that, anything we can wring out of 
Hollywood or anybody else we’ll split on a grad- 
uated scale, depending on the results of your 
promotional campaign.’ 

I still say: $2.50 for a corny first edition of 
anything these days is the big reason people do 
their fireside reading with 25c pocket reprints! 
At least, that’s why I waited until Mr. Cerf’s 
private collection of jokes came out in a two-bit 
edition before buying a copy! 

Let me put it this way, Bennett, old kidder: 
If you were to stop publishing the 28 bilge titles 
on which you admittedly lose so much money 
every year, and concentrated on quality publish- 
ing, the very appearance of your house name on 
a jacket cover would begin to mean something to 
a dollar-conscious buying public and you’d have 
a monopoly over every other publisher in the 
country. This, in turn, would send all but the 
better writers in the U. S. back to milking goats 
for a living. 

Joun Bercen, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Short-shorts Needed 
Sir: 

We are in pressing need of short short stories 
(under 1700 and preferably under 1500 words). 
These should be of the popular plotty type. 

Our editorial budget at present permits only 
very moderate payment. 

Joun F. HINTERNHOFF, 
Tue Crane Press, 
One Madison Ave., 
New York City 10. 
®This company operates large offset color presses 
for magazine publishers. They are reliable.—Ed. 


Trade Book For Humorists 
Sir: 

Humor Business, the Trade Journal of the 
Comedy World, published by the National Laugh 
Week Foundation, has moved to larger quarters. 
Direct all communications to George Lewis, 
Editor, Suite 8F, 104 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. 

Humor Business is now being staff written 
except for two highly specialized sections: 
“Talent Showcase” and “The First Time.” 
Humor-minded comedy writers should get sample 
copies (25c each) before contributing. This is a 
highly specialized trade magazine which reaches 
comedians, gagwriters, disc jockeys, stage, screen 
and radio producers—in other words, the people 
who “buy and sell” laughs. 

Gerorce Lewis. 


PROFIT ON SALES—3,000% 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


You've asked us—and 
we've always told you that 
we train beginners to sell 
their very first stories at 
good rates. Outstandingly 
successful SSW student is 
Kathleen Briggs, whose 7th 
serial sale our marketing 
agent has just made. Her 
profit on her small invest- 
ment in this course is approximately 3,000%, 
to date. This author is another who sold be- 
fore completing these eleven assignments 
and kept on. 

We have mentioned this author in this 
column before—and we keep on mentioning 
her because she is an example of what we 
mean when we say that SSW students sell 
and continue selling. 


Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become asso- 
ciated with us. For years we have proved that big 
names have no monopoly on sales, SSW students 
have sold before completing the course and continue 
to get their share of checks. We are proud of the 
fact that we train beginners to sell their very first 
stories at good rates. Since all work is personal and 
individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL—INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR Is included with 
the assignménts. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still ——' with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best in the busi- 
ness, who will handle your salable course stories on a 
straight 10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK AGREEMENT 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
ag tg career, as It has been for others. Clip it, 
t, send it. 





Kathleen Briggs 





VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL D 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have () do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS 
readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; dis- 
tribution at home and abroad. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) or poetry 
(book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 
delay, and of course free. 

We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of 
cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your ‘MS will be returned promptly 
and carefully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
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Isabelle Proves It Again (the 10,000th Time) 
Sir: 

Although I have been a regular subscriber for 
only a few months, I have known and used the 
WD whenever I could get a copy. 

A friend, who believed in my work, kept at 
me and brought home a copy of the WD, Jan- 
uary, 1945. There on the front page were ten 
items of advice to the beginning writer as well as 
a market list inside its pages. I forget the most of 
the advice except that it said that if you will 
consistently write 500 words per day, you will be 
selling inside of a year. That was good New 
Year’s resolution material, which I made of it. 
I thought what a small price glory! I persisted 
and in eleven months had an article in the New 
England Homestead, which you had a notice 
about. In less than a year I had sold several 
articles and for one had a check for $250 for 
1000 words. 

So I am on my way as a writer. I have a 
children’s book accepted by a New York firm 
and have made some 25 different publications 
since that time. Your advice helped very much. 
Mrs. Isasette H. Danikt, 
1165 Masselin Ave., 

Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


Calling All Mothers 
Sir: 

Mother's Magazine wants fiction of interest 
to mothers dealing with problems of young 
children up to twelve, Christian viewpoint, 2700 
limit, 2c. Feature articles of interest to young 
family groups, 1100 limit, 1c. Short inspirational 
poems for young mothers. Hobby and family fun 
ideas, fillers. We pay on acceptance, 

- Dorotna Ritey, Managing Editor, 
Mother's Magazine, 
Elgin, Illinois. 


Word Count 
Sir: 

One problem I have never been able to find 
the answer to: How do you count the number 
of words in your story? Do you make an actual 
count, including words like “and, a, I,” and so 
forth, or‘do you count according to the amount 
of spaces to a typewritten line and divide by 
five, such as in typing classes? 

I enjoy your magazine, but I do feel that it 
is written too much to the accomplished writer. 
I think if there was at least one page devoted 
only to the beginner it would help us to get 
started so much better. 

M. S. Worru. 


© Count the number of words on 4 pages. Each 
and every word, or abbreviation counts as one 
word. There are no exceptions. Divide by four to 
get the average number of words to the page. Mul- 
tiply by the number of pages in your MS. Place 
word -count in upper right hand corner, page one. 
This method will give you 95% accuracy, which is 
sufficient.—Ed. 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 
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Radio 
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Training Prob. of ny rof. Writer 
pee ——— 
cle ature 

For Writers | 23\eaising 
Publicity 
Newspaper 
Juvenile 
Screen 

(Approved for Veterans; also non-quota Foreign 
Students) 


Established in 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


6001 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 38, California 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction—Non-Fiction 
Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 
HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assigoment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering your VETERANS: 
a. bolvian aie find the 
type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you This course ap- 
are writing in your own home fic- 
tion stories, essays, short sketches, proved for vet- 
do. Send for FREE CATALOGUE 
or . 

today. "Fecutlens may make pay- erens’ treiaiag. 
ments in Canadian funds. 


Read _ Editor-in-Chief Robert Smith's best-selling ‘‘“BASE- 
BALL.” At all bookstores. 

















THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 

Dept. 812-E, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send your free catalog, without obligations, te 


Serer T eee eee er eee rere reer ee eee eee eee eee eee) 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 
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(It is the sale of a friend of one of our employees — a successful Michigan doctor who uses no agent, He 
writes about ten stories a year for the syndicate markets, sells half of them, and is completely satisfied. He 


has found an enoyable hobby.) 





This, 100, (s a check tor a sort story sale... 





$ 0250000 cases 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK =: 033149 
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(It is the sale of a Meredith client who is a full-time professional writer earning more than $50,000 a year. 


@, too, is completely satisfied.) 





All of which adds up to this: 


If you’re writing the kind of material you like to write and selling as much of it as 
you'd like to sell, there’s no reason in the world for you to secure an agent. You will be 
paying money for a service which is absolutely unnecessary to you. 


But if you’ve been trying to sell for a long time and haven’t been able to make the 


grade—or if you’re selling a little, but not nearly as much as you’d like to sell—or if you’re 
selling to smal] markets because you haven’t been able to hit the better ones, and making 
yourself miserable pining for the top—or if you’re selling your material only once, and 
never reselling foreign, motion picture, radio, or other subsidiary rights—the chances are 
either that (a) there’s something wrong with your stuff, or (b) you don’t know as much 





about marketing as you think you do. 





No writer (in view of the fact that completion of a satisfactory story or article is a 
hard enough job in itself) can also be expected to keep up with ever-shifting, ever-changing 
market needs and policies and taboos and overstocks. Nor can any writer (or his family, or 
his friends) determine the technique or salability flaws in his own material. 

But, to sum it up—whether you’re a full-time writer or just part-time, that’s what 
we're here for. As in the case of the $50,000-plus author, competent agency representation 
is usually necessary to bring a man to the top of his ambitions and keep him there. e 








Terms: 


Professionals: If you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national magazines, 
or one book to a major publisher, within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, 


and 20% on British and all other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until they earn 
their keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is one dollar per thousand words 
and final fraction (for example, five dollars for a script of 4,356 words) ; minimum fee per 
script, three dollars; $25 for books of all lengths. We drop all fees after we make several sales 
for new clients, Personal collaboration service—where the agency works with the writer from 
plot idea through finished script and sale—by arrangement; information upon request. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


1650 Broadway 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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In 1939 I was graduated from the 

halls of higher learning. I wanted to 

be an actor or a writer. Finding that actors 

frequently had to get up early in the morn- 
ing, I decided to become a writer. 

It was rumored among my friends that I 

was a very funny fellow. (I had a girl 


I AM a cartoon gag writer. 


friend in Boston who always introduced me 
to her friends with, “This is Herb Gochros. 
Say something funny, Herb.”) Being funny 
and wanting to be a writer, it was only a 
matter of seconds for me to decide to be- 
come a funny writer. 





Climb Upon 
My Knee, 
Funny Boy 


By HERB GOCHROS 


I wrote to John M. Price, who was just 
then beginning to have his cartoons pub- 
lished, telling him I wanted to write ideas 
for cartoons. He was very helpful and 
friendly, and he sold my first gag idea to 
The Country Gentleman in 1939. This was 
a drawing of a car windshield so stuck up 
with safe driving stickers that the driver 
had to stick his head out of the window to 
see how to drive. You’ve probably seen 
that one in various forms. But, did you see 
it before 1939? 

For the next few years, I was alternately 
gainfully employed and a philosopher. All 
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the while I kept writing gags . . . regularly. 
Gradually I added new artists to my list. 
Some took my stuff and sold it. By 1943, I 
was directing most of my creative energies 
toward writing gags for cartoonists. Now I 
write between 60 and 80 gags every week, 
and my stuff is sent to 20 artists. I average 
about 10 sales a week to major and minor 
markets. In 1945, I took third place in the 
Collier’s gag-writers’ contest for number of 
sales to that magazine. In 1946, it was sec- 
ond place. 

There are far too many dabblers in the 
field, too many characters who think car- 
toon gagwriting is a soft way to make a 
fast buck. Too many dilettante gagwriters. 

Let’s look at it mathematically. You 
write a gag that’s absolutely terrific . 
you think. Well, the artist you send it to 
may not think it’s terrific. But, if he does, 
the editor he submits it to may not think 
it’s suitable for his mag. Or if the editor 
likes it, perhaps his editorial board may not 
like it. Your terrific gag has a long way 
to go before it lands an O. K. and a check. 

It’s my belief that to succeed in gagwrit- 
ing you have to spend a great deal of time 
at it—especially in the beginning. You 
have to study the artists’ likes and drawing 
techniques. You have to shop around. to 
find out what artists happen to like your 
type of material. 


You have to keep a steady stream of 
gags going to your artists. An artist, who 
uses gagwriters, depends on his writers for a 
steady supply of gags. Inasmuch as close 
to 150 writers offer gags to each of the 
major weeklies every week, and since each 
weekly can buy only 10 to 30 or 40, it is 
only by sheer volume production that the 
average gagwriter and artist can hope to 
see checks roll in regularly. 


Gagwriting and cartooning won’t occupy 
a full forty hour week, but they take up a 
very full measure of your efforts. If you 
think you can pick up a few extra dollars 
with a few gags written and produced every 
other Sunday, better forget it. Or, suppose 
you do sell one major gag every few weeks? 
You'll find your average net earning about 


40 cents a day. You'll do much better as a 
baby sitter. 


my knowledge there are about 10 
full time gagwriters. I believe “the 
king of the crowd” is Richard McAllister. 
Before his entry into the service he was sell- 
ing about three a week to the New Yorker, 
Collier's and the Post. That’s a record to 
shoot at! I don’t know his present score, 
but I do know his stuff is still getting okays. 
Mike Glynn, who has sold a bathtub full of 
gags to the New Yorker, has the facility to 
walk down the street or sip a beer in a 
saloon and find a dozen good gags all 
around him. Arnot Sheppard writes gags in 
the evening and plays golf during the day. 
With this back-breaking schedule, he has 
managed to cop first prize, twice, for sell- 
ing the most gags to Collier’s. Art Rodiek 
has been in the top money in the Collier’s 
contest for the past two years. Jack X. 
Selsor has been hitting the best markets 
regularly. Herb Valen and Phil Leeming 
also manage to show a nice profit. The only 
gals in the business who were making a 
good job of it were Selma Diamond and 
Aileen Broadbent. In order to lessen com- 
petition somewhat, I married the latter. 


I personally have no formula or pattern 
for writing gags. A gag should be one of 
two things: funny or very funny. How you 
write a gag is strictly your own business, as 
long as you don’t copy another gag. The 
best thing to do is look at and study the 
published cartoons. 


Some guys rework old gags. Some look 
through a telephone book or Sears Roebuck 
catalog and write gags about what they see. 
Some stare straight ahead and let their 
minds wander until a gag is conceived. 


Here’s how I’ve done a few. I was work- 
ing with pat sayings. Stuff like: “Ham on 
Rye.” “I don’t believe we’ve met.” “May I 
take your hat?” Etc. Finally I found 
one that sounded pretty good: “Didn’t you 
get my note?” Well. . . in order to make it 
funny ... it would damn well have to be a 
scene where the intended recipient CER- 
TAINLY DIDN’T get the note. O. K. 
Bride walks out of church with a groom. 
She says to an astonished groom waiting, 
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"First Rejection?" 


“Didn’t you get my note?” Hank Ketcham 
grabbed this one... yet . . . it just missed 
fire for him. He sent it back to me and 
said it was an “almost.” Would I kindly 
work it out a little better. I kindly did. I 
changed the scene to a gal eloping with a 
guy. As they come down the ladder, they 
see another guy approaching with a ladder 
... apparently to get her. She says, “Didn’t 
you get my note?” Much funnier picture, 
the editor thought. Collier’s bought it. 

I don’t believe there is any completely 
outworn gag situation. If you have a fresh 
approach to a gag idea, you have a good 
start for a sale. Take the case of rabbits. 
Rabbits always have children and lots of 
them. This idea has been done and done 
and redone. Corny? Yes! But... all the 
gags were on rabbits having children. A 


simple matter to reverse the thing and 
have a pair of rabbits who couldn’t have 
children. Fantastic! THAT makes a gag, 
brother. I had a worried looking female 
rabbit saying to her husband, “Of course 
we could adopt some?” Misha Richter 
took it. New Yorker took it. Nice checks’ 
followed. 


Sometimes you can pull a gag out of a 
normal situation. Like: Just across the 
street from my house is a family that in- 
cludes a small wire haired terrier, about 
half an ounce larger than a regular lap dog. 
The people in the house have put up a 
sign in their yard that reads, “Beware Of 
The Dog.” Ridiculous! A gag! I had a 
small pekinese in a yard with a Beware 
sign. Lady of the place tells a visitor that 
the sign was put up to bolster the dog’s 
morale. Jack Markow liked the gag. Sold 
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it to the Saturday Evening Post. 

We all like to throw a monkey wrench 
into the smoothly whirling wheels of the 
pompous side of radio, education, movies, 
government, etc. It pays off for gag 
writers. For instance*the educational idea 
of having children write 1,000 times, “I 
will not forget to do my homework” is, I 
believe, just a little silly. Of course, when 
I had to write it, it was just a little painful. 
Anyhow, I ribbed the system via Chon Day 
in the SEPost. A little kid writing 500 
times, on the blackboard, “I will not put 
arsenic in Mildred’s lunch box.” 


AFTER many talks with various car- 

toonists, I have found that their big- 
gest beef against the average gagwriter is a 
belligerent, untrusting attitude. Many art- 
ists shy away from gagwriters because so 
many of the “one-shot” gagwriters make 
life complicated by accusing the artist of 
everything from simple plagiarism to grand 
larceny. 

The standard practice in the cartoon 
field is to give the gagwriter 25% of the 
selling price of a cartoon. Some artists pay 
a little more percentage for first look. 
Some artists pay a flat sum . . . say $20 
for each sale. These are the artists who 
only sell to top markets. Some artists have 
worked out elaborate paying systems. Like: 
20% for the first seven gags sold . . . then 
25% for the next 250... then 30% ’til 
death. 

A sale to a top market pays off to the 
artist, on the average, between 50 dollars 
and 80 dollars. This excludes the “spe- 
cials” like Arno, Thurber and Hoskinson 
who have their own deals. Prices dwindle 
down on medium markets to about 25 
dollars . . . and very small markets that 
pay down to 3 dollars. 

Some artists pay 50% of the take on re- 
prints and royalties. Some pay 25% on R. 
and R., and some pay nothing. Some pay 
bonuses on occasion. I believe a 25% cut 
on the original sale of the cartoon plus 
25% of reprints and royalties is about right 
for the beginner. You may run into trouble 
with reprints and royalties inasmuch as a 
good many artists do not have elaborate 
bookkeeping systems and find it difficult to 


track back a few years to find the right gag- 
writer to split a two dollar royalty check 
with. Don’t let royalties and reprints bother 
you. If you’re really anxious to make lots 
of money, go into the used car business. 

In the nine years (except for a brief army 
career) that I have been writing gags for 
cartoonists, I have run into three cases of 
“dirty deals.” Considering that I have 
been connected with over 100 artists, the 
record is excellent. In just about every 
business, you'll find shady characters who 
do not hesitate to do you in. I believe the 
cartooning profession has the highest eth- 
ical standards (as between artist and gag- 
writer) that can be found any place. 

Beginning gagwriters are constantly 
“positive” that an artist has stolen their gags. 
A regular cartoonist doesn’t steal gags from 
his gagwriter. (See fable: The goose that 
laid the golden eggs.) Its usually a case of 
coincidence, not burglary. The percentage 
of coincidence in the cartoon-gag field is 
extremely high. When so many people 
have the same general cultural background, 
and believe implicitly in the same credos 
and funny bones, and read the same news 
sources, it is only natural that the same gag 
keeps popping up in a dozen different 
places at the same time. 


AF TER some trial and error I have 

found the following system the best 
for entering and staying in the cartoon gag- 
writing field. First of all get a rubber 
stamp with your name and full address. 
You'll use this as much as anything on your 
desk. Pick out the artist or artists you 
want to submit your stuff to and write to 
him in care of the magazine in which his 
work has appeared: 

Mr. Feegan Spofnogger (cartoonist) 

% The Wednesday Evening 

606 Flatbush Terrace 

Middleburg, Tenn. 

Please forward. ° ’ 

Or, if you have his home address, write 
directly to him. 

Drop him a short note saying you write 
cartoon gags, state your record of sales (if 
any), and ask him if you may shbmit gags 
to him. That’s all! Don’t turn on the 
charm. Don’t make wisecracks in the 
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letter! Don’t brag! Be sure to enclose a 
stamped self-addressed envelope for his re- 
ply. Don’t send stamps. The cartoon artist 
has enough to do in his regular work. Why 
ask him to take time out to address an 
envelope and stick your stamps on it? The 
average cartoonist receives many letters 
from prospective gag writers. He’s apt to 
get a little weary with the whole thing. 
So approach him in a simple, businesslike 
way, with a minimum of details for him to 
bother with. Remember: ask him if he 
wants to see your gags. Don’t send gags in 
your first letter. 

This is important. Many cartoonists do 
not buy gags from free lance gagwriters. 
Many cartoonists have one or two special 
gag men and do not want anymore. Sam 











Cobean says, “. . . I buy so few gags that 
it’s not worth anyone’s time to send me 
any.” 

If and when you receive a reply from 
the artist to go ahead and send stuff, try 
this method. Type your gags on three by 
five filing cards. Number each gag and 
keep a duplicate of the gag and number. 
Send the artist a batch of from 15 to 30 
gags at a time. Write his initials on your 
duplicates. Send him the gags with a 
stamped self addressed envelope. The post 
office puts out two sizes of three cent 
stamped envelopes, numbers 13 and 5, One 
just fits inside the other. Your rubber 
stamp, with your name and address on it, 
can be used to stamp the return envelope, 
your return address on the envelope you 
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send, and on the back of each gag you 
send. Tell the artist to keep the gags he 
wants to try, and return the rest with a 
list of the numbers he is keeping. 


When the batch is returned, check it 
with your duplicate batch. Take the du- 
plicates of the gags he keeps, stamp the 
date on them and file them away in a file 
box in back of a card bearing his name, 
address and any other pertinent informa- 
tion. Cross out his initials on the duplicates 
of the ones he doesn’t hold. You can now 
take the batch he returned, minus of course, 
the ones he held, and send it to another 
artist. Be sure to write the next artist’s 
initials on the duplicates. When an artist 
makes a sale of your gag he will tell you 
the number and send you the money shortly 
afterwards. Look up the number in your 
file. Take out the gag and put it in your 
SOLD file. That’s all there is to it. You 
may discover several variations to the 
above system that will suit you better. 
That’s your business. 

Some variations of the above system will 
be forced on you. Some artists have their 
own very private ideas about receiving 
gags from you. I know of one artist who 
insists upon 11 in a batch, each batch to 
reach him on Monday morning. He’s a 
good guy, otherwise. Some artists insist on 
first look at your stuff. This first look busi- 
ness is up to you. Naturally if a top notch 
artist wanted first look at your stuff, it 
might pay you to go along with him. 
However, some guys finish a two week cor- 
respondence school course in applied art, 
know nothing about cartooning or market- 
ing and still insist on first look! 

In my own case: I have an agreement 
with the New Yorker which gives them or 
their artists first look at my stuff. 

One gag of mine, a Llama saying to an- 
other Llama, “I Llove you,” went through 
the New Yorker and several of their artists 
but was not accepted. It was finally taken 
by a beginning artist in New York and sold 
to the New Yorker. They bought the idea 
and farmed out the gag to be drawn by a 
regular. You figure it out. 

In typing a gag for presentation to an 
artist, keep it brief and to the point. Don’t 
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bother with details to describe a scene un- 
less they are an important part of the gag. 
Sample gag: 

Simple Setting: 

A hobo on a park bench or in a hobo 
camp, tells another hobo. 


“I could have made something of my- _ [ 


self, but I had nothing to work with.” 

A few words of caution. An artist should 
not hold your material any longer than a 
week. If an artist persists in holding onto 
your stuff for a long time, time after time, 
it might be well to forget him. 

Take it easy. You won’t make a million 
dollars writing gags for cartoonists. 

And, for the last time, don’t try to “pick 
up a few bucks” writing cartoon gags. You 
only get in the way of the artist and regular 
gagwriters. 

Any questions? 


MARKETS 


Following are names and addresses of 
artists now selling to top-flight markets. 
Each artist personally detailed his own 
needs. If you clip this list, it will be 50% 
inaccurate in a year. 


Paul Acruman, Box 714, Texarkana, Texas—Ark. 
Pays 25% on receipt of check from publisher 
or agency. 

Bo Brown, 219 Wyncote Rd., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Somewhat overstocked, but offers 20% if sees 
something very good. 

Wally Falk, 3855 North Thomas, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Works for the syndicates and buys 
at $5 per. Welcomes gags on transportation 
business, be it railways, bus, or airplanes. 

Jerry Garrison, 1324 Boone St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Buys some gags outright and has paid a per- 
centage on others if sold. 

Thurston Gentry, Box 228, Old Chelsea Station, 
New York City. Query first. 

James Gibson, 384 Washington Ave., S. W., 
Roanoke, Va. Pays 25%. 

Bill Gray, 126 East 16th St. New York City. 
Gives a straight 25%, but material should be 
pointed to the panel situation cartoon field. 

Vic Herman, 136-83-71 Road, Kew Gardens 
Hills, L. I., N. Y. After gags are o.k.’d or 
sold, he pays 25%. 

Ben B. Howitt, 175 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 
New York. Standard 25%. 

Grant C. Hubbard, 325 S. Grand, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Pays 25%. 
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"They moved!" 


Will Johnson, 333 East 43rd St., New York City. 
Send gags with a stamped, addressed envelope. 
Pays 30% on receipt of check and wants a 
couple of good writers to turn out one-picture 
pantomime, especially one column stuff. Uses 
other material too. 

Reamer Keller, 253 Ocean Boulevard, Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J. Pays 25%. 

Dale McFeatters, 611 Olympia Road, Chatham 
Village, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pays $5 for each gag 
he uses about business, offices, factories. 

James Mack, 333 W. 56th St., New York City. 
Pays 25%. 

Edmund Martino, No. 9 School House Lane, 
Broomall, Pa. Pays 30%. 

Melvin Millar, 120 So. Beachwood Dr., Burbank, 
California. Pays 25%. 

Thomas Murdock, 225 Douro St., Stratford, 
Ontario, Canada. Pays 25%. More if material 
sells to top markets. 

M. Neuwirth, 219 East 26th St., New York City. 
Wants sample gags before dealing with a 
single writer constantly. Pays 25%. 

Ralph Newman, 12 Leroy Ave., Darien, Conn. 
Retains material with possibilities “indefin- 
nitely.” Upon a sale, “pay whatever commis- 
sion gagman and I have come to an under- 
standing on.” 


Eric Peters, 240 West 103rd St., New York City, 
25. Base pay of 25%. “If I like the gags of 
a writer particularly or am especially success- 
ful with them, I voluntarily raise his share 
to %.” 

Larry Reynolds, 158 Storer Ave., New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Pays 25%. 

Richard Rogers, 28 Bellamy St., Brighton, Mass. 
“Prepared to go 50-50 on all sales.” 

Ben Roth, 144 East 208th St., New York City, 
67. Pays 25%. 

Joseph Sabo, 6240 Bakman Ave., North Holly- 
wood, Cal. Straight 25%. 

Fred Sanchez, 385 Chestnut St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pays 25%, but often gives 33% for “fresh, 
original humor which may get higher price 
sales or for special collaboration jobs.” 


R. H. Sebastian, 1345 Whally Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. 25% of sales price. Buy ideas out- 
right: $2.50 to $7.50 each. Humorous covers, 
football programs, etc.; $10 to $25. 

Harold Sharp, 1809 Phelan Place, New York 
City, 53. 25% and occasionally 35 if a pro- 
fessional gagman gives him first look. 

C. D. Small, 793 Second Ave., Upper Troy, N. Y,. 
Gives 15% to 20% on $10, $15, to $25 sales. 
Above this, pays 25%. 








“Syndicate” -- The Magic Word 


By MEL HEIMER 


end to the writer. This is odd, consider- 

ing that so few of them really under- 
stand the machinations and operations of a 
syndicate and that so many fewer of them 
ever actually reach the point of doing busi- 
ness with a syndicate. But it is true: collect- 
ing some of the syndicate’s revenue appears 
to be the pot o’ gold at the end of the rain- 
bow to today’s writer. Commercially, this 
may be commendable; artistically it is a 
little disconcerting to anyone who may have 
been brought up on 


T= SYNDICATE seems to be dream’s 


Executives seem to feel that readers go to 
magazines for their fiction, whereas the out- 
lets for syndicated material are almost com- 
pletely daily and weekly papers. 

With the short story so comparatively de- 
emphasized, then, it is only reasonable that 
syndicates do not spend all their budgetary 
funds on fiction, So the writer is not going 
to make a fortune from his 1947 Snows of 
Kiliminjaro. 

How much he will make out of any short 
story he sells to a syndicate is, I am afraid, 

a matter about which 





the waning maxim of 
art for art’s sake, The 
years drift by and I 
become more inclined 
to apply to all writing 
souls the description 
that Harpo Marx gave 
to the late Alexander 





Mel Heimer writes the syndicated column 
“My New York,” for 40C King Feature 
clients and has written two books—“The 
World Ends at Hoboken” and the just pub- 
lished “The Big Drag.” He ghost-wrote 
“Champagne Cholly” and “The Rampant 
Refugee.” And, in his own words, “I once 
made four straight passes with the dice 
and have never touched them since.” 


I cannot even pretend 
to sound like an au- 
thority. I am afraid 
also that this applies 
to any syndicate fea- 
ture. The executive 
editors and general 
managers guard their 








Woollcott — “just a 
great big dreamer with a good sense of 
double-entry bookkeeping.” 

The truth about syndication, actually, is: 
(1) that it is nowhere near the gigantic 
outlet for literature that it has been made 
out to be, (2) that more often than not the 
amassing of a fortune through syndication 
is a matter of great time and greater sales 
promotion, and (3) that it is true that if 
you hit on a good syndicate idea, work at 
it industriously and brush your teeth each 
night before retiring, you may make 
money. 

I think that at the outset one point 
should be made: the short-story market in 
syndicates is not a large one. It never was. 
There was a time when it was considerably 
larger than it is today, but it never has been 
the framework around which a syndicate 
is built. At present there is a short-story 
market in syndicates, but it is a little one. 
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financial arrangements 
with their clients zealously. There is no 
yardstick. One syndicate servicing a thou- 
sand clients with features may pay a 
writer $100.00 weekly for doing a column 
on Yogi; another with the same volume 
of business may pay him $10.00 or $750. 
These are bargains that are driven home 
in the inner sanctum of the syndicate’s 
top executive and their elasticity is obvi- 
ous, because of the nature of the feature 
being bought. A syndicate is unlike a maga- 
zine, in that it cannot list its needs and 
terms with Wrirer’s DicEsT in so many 
words. A magazine might have its own 
house rules about paying first authors $500 
or $750 per article, but a syndicate can make 
no such rules because so many of its features 
are, in the language of the race-course, first- 
time starters. The writer and the editor 
haggle, sometimes good-naturedly, some- 
times not. In every business there are blood- 
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"Don't you WANT to hear daddy's animal story?" 


suckers; it is only natural that somewhere 
among the one hundred and seventy-five 
syndicates in the United States there be a 
skinflint or two. 

Personally, I have been itching for several 
years now to find out just how much King 
Features pay Westbrook Pegler for his daily 
column, but although I know Peg and use 
the same paper towels in the same gentle- 
man’s room that he does, not to mention 
admiring his efficient secretary Maud Tow- 
art, I haven’t the faintest idea whether we 


give him $5, a cigar and a free meal ticket 
at the corner Bickford’s for his work, or 
forty-nine per cent of the voting stock in 
the syndicate. It is the same way with 
Milton Caniff, our star artist who draws 
“Steve Canyon;” I have broken bread with 
Milt and I have calculated that we and the 
Chicago Sun Syndicate (there is a joint 
arrangement) must have offered him a mint 
to lure him away from his old employers, 
but what the mint is, I cannot say. It drives 
me nuts. 
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BROKEN down, roughly, the syndicate 

market for the writer amounts to: (1) 
Writing a column, on any one of a variety 
of topics from Broadway to birth control, 
(2) writing continuity for comic and ad- 
venture strips (many of the comic strips 
have both a writer and a cartoonist, each 
duty being fairly fulltime work), (3) staff 
writing jobs (picture pages, captions, arti- 
cles on demand, etc., al] turned out for 
straight salaries by gentlemen who may be 
compared with small boys running from 
hole to hole in the dyke with outstretched 
thumbs), and (4) free-lance articles (once 
in a while fiction) aimed at such syndicated 
sections as This Week and the American 
Weekly, or at the news services. 

I suppose the greatest market is in writing 
a column. Actually, if there are any gold- 
mines in the syndicate field, they lie among 
the Higgins inkpots and coffee-stained 
drawing boards of the cartoonists (I have 
ridden in George McManus’ sixteen-cyl- 
inder limousine and I know), but the next 
best deal is the column. 

I went to Frank McLearn, the executive 
editor at King, for some advice to pass on 
to the citizens about how to become a syn- 
dicated columnist and the answer I got was 
the one expected: get your column estab- 
lished in a daily newspaper, for it is from 
the innards of a paper that syndicate execu- 
tives pluck many of their discoveries. 

“There is no law,” Frank said, “against 
dreaming up a column idea and going di- 
rectly to the syndicate with it, and if you 
will wait a second I’ll describe the best way 
to do that. But it is true that syndicates 
keep an exceedingly close tab on news- 
papers’ new features. When one seems to 
ring the bell locally, more often than not it 
is we at the syndicate who make the first 
overtures toward its syndication. If it’s 
good, the writer doesn’t often have to make 
the first move; we have anticipated him. 

“Sometimes the writer is so situated that 
getting a reasonably good outlet in a news- 
paper for his column is next to impossible. 
Then, come ahead; send it to us at the 
syndieate. But do it this way: prepare sam- 
ples—enough for a generous selection—of 
your feature and send it along without fan- 


fare or dark suspicion of plagiarism. You'd 
be surprised at how many letters we receive 
that begin, ‘I have a wonderful idea for a 
syndicated column, but just how can I be 
sure you will not steal it for yourself with- 
out buying it, if I send it along?” 

George F. Kearney, editor of the Ledger 
Syndicate, backs up McLearn’s point that 


a feature which has won its way locally has — 


a better chance than one without a back- 
ground. “Due to the newsprint shortage,” 
Kearney points out pessimistically, “there 
is very little chance for the newcomer to 
break into the syndicate field unless he or 
she has something very distinctive. 


“The only features now being sold are 
those done by well known writers and artists 
with outstanding reputations. Even those 
are being discounted because most editors 
are turning down everything regardless of 
the merit. Features that normally would 
attain a large listing almost immediately 
are now selling to, only about twenty-five 
per cent of expected clients. Many good 
features therefore fall by the wayside, not 
because of their lack of merit but because 
of this newsprint shortage.” 

Many times the ideas for features in a 
syndicate stem right from the organization’s 
executives themselves, after which they hunt 
for the right man to do the job. In an issue 
of Time a year or so ago, for example, much 
space was given over to the origination of 
a new King Features adventure page called 
Dick’s Adventures in Dreamland—which 
began with William Randolph Hearst him- 
self out in San Simeon and ultimately found 


its way into being after careful and lengthy - 


written discussion between Mr. Hearst and 
J. D. Gortatowsky and Ward Greene, presi- 
dent and general manager of King, re- 
spectively. 

Let’s study the manner in which some of 
today’s syndicated writers caught on. The 
continuity for Little Annie Rooney, for ex- 
ample, is done by burly Brandon Walsh, 
who in his boyhood handled freight and 
ran an elevator. Brandon moved up in the 
same manner that many WrirTEr’s DicEst 
subscribers have; he sold a limerick one 
day for $1.25 to Puck, the comic weekly, 
and a little later peddled a poem to young 
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editor H. L. Mencken of the Bohemian 
Magazine. Brandon then turned to the 
writing of songs, gags and theatrical scen- 
arios, becoming a charter member of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers—but after awhile, in his 
words, he got tired of eating irregularly. 
His work on Broadway had brought him in 
contact with many artists and writers, and 
when the late Sidney Smith asked him to 
write dialogue for, The Gumps he accepted. 
In 1928, King offered him a strip under his 
own name and thus began Little Annie. 
Does Walsh make a living writing contin- 
uity? “I am happy to report,” he comments, 
“that while Annie has suffered a good deal 
in twenty years or so, the writer has man- 
aged to date to keep off the relief rolls.” 

George Dixon’s Washington column is a 
solid syndicated feature, a real money 
maker. George, a Groucho Marx rampant 
among the sober gentlemen of the press in 
the nation’s capital, has a long and honor- 
able newspaper background. Born a Can- 
adian, he went right to work at the age of 
17 for the Toronto Star, “chasing pictures,” 
but was fired because he lost a motorcycle. 
That’s right, lost a motorcycle. From there 
on, he went through the customary mill. 
By 1942 he was an established sports writer 
with the Daily News in New York; that 
same year he stormed into Washington as a 
columnist and inside of two years his ami- 
able impudence (and his nose for news) 
had Washington on its ear. King Features 
grabbed him in April of 1944. 

Ida Jean Kain’s column, Your Figure, 
Madame, is an example of cart before the 
horse, in a way, since the genial Ida, one of 
the most popular columnists in the trade, 
was a professional dietitian before she 
dreamed up her syndicated stint. She picked 
up a B. S. in dietetics and health education 
at Battle Creek College in Michigan, then 
went to Battle Creek’s famous sanitarium, 
where “it dawned on me that everybody 
who came there invariably wanted to 
reduce, no matter what else they had 
wrong.” She began writing a reducing col- 
umn for the St. Louis Globe Democrat in 
1931 and by 1936—the same year she 
acquired a master’s degree in health edu- 


cation at Columbia University—was in the 
syndicated field. She has used her column 
as a stepping-stone to book authoring and 
lecturing. 

Most of the syndicate stars, big and little, 
have newspaper backgrounds, Some have 
had other careers, however, which perhaps 
they have used effectively in their “after” 
lives. Winchell, for example, was a vaude- 
villian. Sokolsky at the age of ten stumped 
for the Republican Party in a Tammany 
Hall hotbed of Manhattan. Elsie Robinson 
—Listen, World!—was a gold miner in the 
high Sierras. Adele Garrison, whose Love’s 
Fair Horizon is syndicated by King and 
undoubtedly is the world’s longest novel (it 
began in 1915 when she sat down and typed 
out “Today we were married,” and hasn’t 
ended yet), was a Milwaukee schoolteacher. 
Then there are others whose “other” ca- 
reers still come first—Dr. Herman Bunde- 
sen, the health columnist whose chief duties 
are as Chicago’s Commissioner of Health; 
Josephine Culbertson, the bridge expert; 
and Bob Hope, the comedian, for instance. 

I asked McLearn what kind of writing 
features are considered most popular in the 
syndicate field right at this moment. “Ad- 
vice” columns, the old reliables, rate very 
highly—“although in a new form, as pion- 
eered by Mary Haworth, and studying per- 
sonal problems from all aspects . . . medical, 
religious and psychiatric, for example. 
The old days of an advice-to-the-lovelorn 
columnist sitting down. at a typewriter be- 
tween hangovers and handing out platitudes 
while he is thinking of anything else but 
the problem are gone,” Frank declared. 
“These days they’re designed to give real 
and practical help—and reader response is 
tremendous. In one of Miss Haworth’s col- 
umns she referred a reader to the National 
Mental Hygiene Association—and learned 
later from that group that as a result of her 
reference, more than 2000 other readers 
had written to the N. M. H. A. asking for 
advice.” 

King’s most popular features (except, of 
course, comics) include Miss Haworth’s 
column, Pegler, Dixon, E. V. Durling, So- 
kolsky, Winchell, Miss Kain and Lawrence 
Gould’s Mirror of Your Mind, a psychology 
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column, When one of these touches a 
specialized field, as for example Gould’s, 
McLearn pointed out, humanization of the 
literary treatment is exceptionally import- 
ant. “One of the great syndicate columns,” 
he commented, “was Dr. Logan Clenden- 
ning’s daily health article—and yet the good 
doctor was one who would tell you in the 
words of Nietzche, to ‘live dangerously.’ 
He would point out the possible injurious 
effects of tobacco and then blandly add that 
he probably would be smoking fifteen cigars 
that day. In other words he never set him- 
self up as a tin god. He was human.” 


A® for backstage mechanics of the sale 
and distribution of columns, stories 
and articles: the syndicate takes the first 
step by contacting the papers. Sales exec- 
utives make it a point to know which kind 
of features interest which particular papers. 
When they get one they immediately notify 
papers they feel will be anxious for it. 
Customarily these papers get exclusive 
rights to the feature in their particular sales 
areas. Charges to the papers differ on cir- 
culation figures; a smalltown paper may 
get a column for less than a bigtown daily. 
Occasionally when a syndicate gets its 
teeth into something that without question 
is a ten-star strike for any paper, its high- 
geared sales and promotion machine swings 
into swift action; dailies from Bangor to 
Los Angeles are apprised of the feature 
through sales letters, telephone calls, tele- 
grams and even personal calls on editors. 
Features are distributed by night wires 
and fast mail, or as in the case of day-to-day 
columns like Pegler’s and Sokolsky’s, by a 
combination of both. Articles in which haste 
is not too important go out weekly, some- 
times with both text and illustration matted. 
As for preparation of copy from the 
writer’s standpoint—there are deadlines. 
They are not quite so threatening or ulcer- 
inspiring as newspaper deadlines but they 
are there and just as stonewallish. Writers 
still use every possible means at their dis- 
posal—trips to the zoo with the kids, new 
shoes to be bought, pencils to be sharpened, 
fire engines clanging down the street to be 
watched—to escape meeting them. The 
deadline for my own New York column is 


one week; invariably I am polishing off the 
last tortured paragraph on the last hour of 
the last day. Recently I learned that because 
of a holiday, during which no column was 
sent out, I was two days ahead of schedule. 
I was greatly nonplussed and more than a 
little indignant at the hand of fate for this 
dirty trick. 

With a great deal of syndicate copy the 
deadline is five weeks ahead—women’s 


pages, for instance. With other, timelier + 


pieces, the deadline is cut down to ten days 
so they can be mimeographed and sent out 
by fast mail. And with day-to-day columns 
based on happenings throughout the world, 
writers work on three or four-day deadlines, 
sometimes even closer. 

As in all worlds of the printed word, the 
syndicate field has a long and tyrannical 
list of taboos. In a recent magazine article 
Ward Greene listed some of them: No reli- 
gion or politics. No profanity, brutality, 
horror or indecency. Cruelty to children 
and cruelty to animals are verboten. Even 
cruelty to women, alas. Divorce, Greene 
pointed out, “was tried once but will never 
appear again.” No drinking. No offense to 
races or groups. Snakes are out. No swear- 
ing. And, of course, crime must not 
pay. These, however, should not be great 
stumbling blocks to the majority of writers 
for they are taboos that are exercised in 
great part nearly everywhere else. 

One important point on syndicate writing 
is made by Peter Celliers, who believes that 
“as far as news articles or even general 
news feature material is concerned, the 
great majority of the people who contribute 
material fail miserably to grasp the fact that 
current readers of newspapers—and doubt- 
less this applies also to magazines—are not 
prepared to make any effort in grasping an 
angle—neither the effort to read an in- 
volved sentence nor the effort to derive the 
meaning by thinking about it where this is 
necessary. 

“Indeed the average reader will not even 
make the effort to get interested: every 
article must have an increasingly high 
quality of pulling the reader in by the lapels 
and then spoon feeding him the information 
step by step. ; 
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I almost forgot in passing to point out 
one other practical way to crack the syn- 
dicate field—write a best-selling book. 
Many syndicates serialize popular fiction; 
where the short story does not seem to go 
over too well with syndicate clients, serial- 
ized novels do. King has added a fillip to 
this field by illustrating and condensing the 
text of best sellers; such novels as Random 
Harvest, The Fountainhead, Green Dolphin 
Street, Britania Mews, etc., have gone out 
to clients in this fashion. 


In looking at it objectively one cannot 
really blame the writer for pricking his ears 
at the great word “syndicate.” All of us, of 
course, are hams waiting in the wings to go 
out and do our buck and wings and there 
doesn’t seem to be any greater, handmade, 
tailored audience anywhere than that 
afforded by a syndicate. I am familiar with 
my own syndicate, King. Let me throw 
these figures at you: Sales to more than 
2500 papers, published in 32 languages in 
more than 90 countries. One of the comic 
strips alone—Chic Young’s Blondie, now 
the greatest circulation-getter in syndicate 
history—goes to nearly 1000 newspapers 
and almost has reached what sales execu- 
tives call the saturation point; i.e., it vir- 
tually cannot be sold anywhere else in this 
country and has only a few remaining ma- 
jor foreign markets to sell. To the yearning 
writer, statistics like these are heady, indeed. 


The novice cartoonist can pay heed, how- 
ever, to Editor Elmer Roessner of the 
McClure Syndicate, who warns that “as 
with most syndicates, we have no interest 
in amateur or correspondence school car- 
toonists, Syndication of cartoons and comics 
is the most exacting field of comic art, and 
the beginner has about as much chance of 
success as a novice fiddler has of wowing a 
Carnegie Hall audience. It’s tough, but true.” 

Recently cartoonist Al Capp, whose 
“Li'l Abner” has made him as celebrated in 
this country as Babe Ruth or General 
Eisenhower and has made me personally 
roll on the floor more than once—he’s with 
the rival United Features Syndicate but I 
said it and I’m glad—created a Sunday 
page that was hilarious, but, I am inclined 
to think, just a trifle grotesque. It dealt 


with the operations of the “Squeezeblood 
Syndicate,” which sold its immensely popu- 
lar strip “Jack Jawbreaker” to the Blatts- 
ville Bugle for $5 a week—but with a tie-in 
sale costing the Bugle $495 a week extra 
for the purchase of “Mother Squeezeblood’s 
Daily Recipe.” “Mother Squeezeblood,” of 
course, was prepared by the syndicate’s 
owner. There may have been a trace of 
irony in Al’s pen as he drew this episode 
since he has been having his legal difficul- 
culties with United, of late, but I feel 
obliged with a grin to defend syndicate 
executives from the stigma Squeezeblood. 
Most of them—men like Harry Baker of 
the Chicago Sun Syndicate, Ward Greene 
of King, Charlie Adams of McNaught, etc. 
—are men of principle, who aren’t exactly 
going to turn over to you the entire net 
profits of their organization in return for 
the use of your feature, but who will meet 
you fairly and see that you get a fair shake. 


Syndicates, for the most part—I hate gen- 
eralizations but they are necessary — pay 
promptly, and the checks don’t bounce. 
There are comparatively few “policy” 
stories ever to be written; indeed, the aver- 
age columnist has a remarkably wide lati- 
tude and rarely if ever has to write any- 
thing in which he himself does not believe. 
So, the most ethereal and aesthetic among 
us can take syndicate money without feel- 
ing once that we have compromised with 
the burning ideals that are going to steer 
us one day to the writing of the celebrated 
historical novel, “Daisy Fumfatch.” 


There are one hundred and seventy-five 
syndicates in the United States at this writ- 
ing and they spread to the four corners of 
the world nearly 1600 features. In the 
words of the circus shill there always seems 
to be room for “just one or two more.” 
Maybe you write poetry. Maybe crossword 
puzzles or anagrams are your addictions. 
Bridge, high finance, home and garden, 
radio, photography, household affairs — 
these are all surefire sellers these days, ac- 
cording to busy Helen Staunton, Editor & 
Publisher’s hardworking syndicate editor. 
“Whatever your pleasure,” Frank McLearn 
reminds you, “there may be a syndicate fea- 
ture in it” 
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Of the 200 syndicates selling every im- 
aginable kind of literary material to news- 
papers, only a few are on the market at 
any given moment, and these want to buy 
only certain features to replenish the out- 
put of strayed or stolen authors. Occasion- 
ally a syndicate will want “something new.” 
Use this market guide as indicating what 
a few of the 200 syndicates want to buy 
now. For a general guide to all syndicates 
see The Writers Market. For a list of all 
syndicates and what each one sells, see the 
Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate 
Section. 


MARKETS 


Advertisers Mart, Inc., 522 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 18. Richard Blake, manager. Uses 
advertising copy, layouts, and art work for 
syndicated advertising features and mat 
service exclusively for retail jewelers or gift 
trade. Reports in two weeks. Rates vary, 
depending on adaptability, originality, and 
cleverness of material. 

The A. P. Newsfeatures, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. David T. Marke, fic- 
tion editor. Publish a daily serial of about 
30 chapters, broken down into chapters of 
900 to 1000 words each. Prefer stories tied 
to the times, and romance is a must. Submit 
first three chapters and a synopsis, after 
which the editor will tell you whether he 
wants to see the rest of the story. Fiction 
may be adventure, mystery or straight ro- 
mance. Reports in about two weeks, and 
contracts are sent on acceptance of story. 
As soon as contracts are returned, check is 
mailed. 

Authenticated News, 97 Warren St., 
N. Y.C. 7. Jesse J. Siegel, editor. Handle 
business, foreign, home economics features. 
Buy general news picture stories. 

Broadcast News Service, 1054 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. Virginia 
Miller, editor. Consider radio script mate- 
rial. Serve stations with Washington news 
coverage and with special script and feature 
material stressing governmental or Wash- 
ington angle. Report immediately and pay 
is on salary or assignment basis. 

Central Feature News, Times Building, 
N. Y.C. Charles Dana, editor, buys pic- 
torial features, picture stories, and occasion- 


ally some news pictures, paying from $5 to 
$25 per negative. 

Collyer’s Eye & The Baseball World, 
188 W. Randolph St. William Frazier, 
editor. Will take exposés on sports and 
occasionally buy photos. Reports in two 
weeks and pays % cent a word. 

Columbia News Service, 60 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y.C. 17. T. Alfred Silbey, editor. Have 
a London news letter. Single and series 
photos suitable for rotogravure, magazine 
and foreign distribution; also scenics and 
advertising shots. Prefer 8x10 with com- 
plete captions. Pay $3 to $10 per print. 
For kodachromes in 4x5 or larger scenics, 
magazine covers or travel shots, pay 50% of 
all gross sales. 

Crux News Service, Shickshinny, Pa. 
Thourot Pichel, editor. Want “the un- 
known in history.” Hitherto unpublished 
or unknown facts explaining an obscured 
incident of the past that later influenced 
the future—either for good or ill. Can relate 
to history, statescraft, politics, war, unions, 
press, education, literature, etc. Information 
not style is important. Document points 
fully and list key references. Purchase out- 
right upon receipt, and rates vary with 
importance of material. 

Dench Business Features, Ho-Ho-Kus, 
N. J. Ernest A. Dench, editor. Prefer factual 
articles (singles, series, sets) on commercial 
and industrial subjects with widest possible 
appeal for syndication to non-competing 
trade and house magazines. No arbitrary 
limits as to lengths, but reserve right to 
condense. Interested in subjects which will 
prove of help to business executives and 
industrialists. Subjects include processing, 
production, personnel relations, distribution, 
maintenance methods, advertising, sales and 
credits. Payment on 50-50 basis of gross 
receipts, with monthly settlements. 

Entertainment Press Service, 342 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y.C. H.W. Holzer, editor. 
Submit only in writing. Use 1,000-2,000 
word features, articles, interviews with stars; 
trends, surveys in art, entertainment fields. 
Exclusives only, with minimum of 12 pic- 
tures. Slant is for international consumption, 
so no local material, slang, personal ideas 
or limited-time copy. Stories told in past 
tense must be “fresh” for at least three 
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months. Must have pictures. Pays usually 
on 50-50 basis after publication. Reports 
sometimes slow, due to overseas mailing. 

Fashion Features Syndicate, Box 63, Is- 
land Creek, Mass. Raymond A. Lajoie, 
editor. Short articles, features, with photos, 
on beauty hints, home-making, food sug- 
gestions; interviews with prominent home 
authorities, designers, etc., with top quality, 
exclusive photos. Also take articles on new 
textile manufacturing processes, and Paris, 
London, California, Miami, teen age, New 
York fashions —with pix. Query ‘first. 
Payment when story is placed, and report 
in a week. Send return postage. 

Four Star Comics Corp., 28 E. 10th St., 
N. Y.C. Robert W. Farrell, editor. Use 
1,800 word detective, teen age, mystery, 
general fiction for comics. Pay on accept- 
ance. 

Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood 28. Jos. B. Polonsky, 
editor. Want overseas rights to published 
articles having strong international interest. 
Interviews as well as material by prominent 
personalities. Syndicate rights to fiction and 
non-fiction books. Picture stories of Life 
caliber or good single shots. Report in 90 
days and pay on royalty basis. 

King Features Syndicate, 235 E. 45th 
St., N. Y.C. Ward Greene, editor. Short 
mystery fiction, suitable for six day use. 
8,000 words. Also standard length love and 
adventure novels. Query first. Report in 
one to two weeks, and pay on acceptance. 

King Editors’ Features, 102 Hillyer St., 
East Orange, N. J. A. Rowden King, 
editor. Use retail merchandising material 
applicable to all types of retailers. General 
material for employee home publications. 
Royalty payments. 

Ledger Syndicate, 321 S. 4th St., Phila. 
6, Pa. George F. Kearney, editor. Handle 
beauty, gardening, child care, advice fea- 
tures. No market at present. 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West 
St., N.Y¥.C. 6. Elmer Roessner, editor. 
Interested only in long term features, those 
that can run endlessly and are of marked 
superiority. This outfit is responsible for 
“Superman.” A tough market for any but 
established writers. 

McNaught Syndicate, Inc., 60 East 42nd 


St., N. Y.C., 17. Mildred M. Bellah, editor. 
Stellar features like Jimmie Fidler, Joe 
Palooka, Paul Gallico, The Lyons Den and 
Dixie Dugan. No market at present. 

Medical News Service, 1054 National 
Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. Virginia 
Miller, editor. A technical news service 
serving a limited number of publications 
in medical and health fields. Reports imme- 
diately, and pays salary or on assignment 
basis. 

National Weekly Newspaper Service & 
Western Newspaper Union, 210 S. Des- 
plaines, Chicago 6, Ill. Farnham F. Dud- 
geon, editor. Short-shorts of 800 to 1,200 
words. Buy human interest and country 
landscape photographs at $5.00 per print. 
Reports in a week, and rates, on accept- 
ance, vary. 

NEA Service, ‘Inc., Acme Newspictures, 
Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., N.¥.C. 1. Boyd 
Lewis, executive editor. Carry comics like 
“Boots” and a great many women’s page 
features on beauty, child care, fashion, cross 
words, sports. Use short news features, 300 
to 800 words, with illustrations. 

Newspaper Publishers’ Faximile Service, 
155 Perry St., N.Y.C. 14. Charles A. 
Tepper, editor. Interested in getting tal- 
ented writers and artists for staff positions— 
no correspondents. Short facsimile features, 
200 words, with illustrative angle. Columns, 
comics welcome if original and on long 
term basis. Topics such as home decoration, 
business, science, babies, travel, health, etc. 
Miami Herald starts facsimile station in 
December and Philadelphia Inquirer fol- 
lows in January. Fifteen more stations 
promised by April. Send for release. Re- 
port in three days. Contracts, sometimes. 
Rates low at present. 

North American Newspaper Alliance, 
Inc., 247 W. 43rd St., N. Y.C. 18. Peter 
Celliers, editor. First class non fiction suit- 
able for feature and editorial pages of the 
best newspapers. Must have distinct news 
value, be slanted for newspapers, and be 
self explanatory, factual and well condensed. 
Opinions must come from well qualified 
authorities. Keep within 800 words, and 
the news must be exclusive. Reports in 
about a week, and rates vary. A fair average 
is $25. Pay on distribution to their papers. 
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Overseas News Agency, 101 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. 17. H. R. Wishengrad, editor. 
Uses articles dealing with foreign affairs; 
maximum length, 1,000 words. Also photo- 
graphs if striking and exclusive and related 
to big news. Reports in a week and pays 
on acceptance 


PM Syndicate, 164 Duane St., N. Y. C. 
13. Richard G. Green, editor. Buy special 
reports if suitable for use in the very liberal 
tabloid newspaper, PM. Reports in a few 
days, and rates depend on material. Buy 
general news and feature pix. 


Press Alliance, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., 
N.Y.C. Paul Winkler, editor. Primarily 
interested in editorial features syndicated in 
papers here and abroad. Daily or tri-weekly 
columns, political, analytical, special fea- 
tures, comics, etc. Buy on contract. 


The Register and Tribune Syndicate, 715 
Locust St., Des Moines 4, Iowa. Frank A. 
Clark, managing editor. Want above aver- 
age newspaper fiction on general serial plan. 
Invariably their stories concern romantic 
entanglements. Heroines must be pure 
though the situations they stumble into may 
not be so Puritanical. Like plenty of action. 
36 installments averaging 1200 words 
apiece. Reports in four weeks, and pay 
varies. 

Religious News Service, 381 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 16. Louis Minsky, editor. Use spot 
news stories of religious activity all over 
the country; non-sectarian. News must 
have. national value. Feature articles are 
assigned. Correspondents are needed in 
some areas. Also in the market for 8x10” 
glossy prints or negatives of religious interest 
and inspirational stills. City and rural 
church scenes, Sunday School activities; in- 
formals of prominent clergy and laymen; 
suitable Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter 
shots, or Independence, Armistice Day, 
Lincoln and Washington Birthday pix. Pay 
$5 and up; a minimum of Ic a word for 
acceptable material, and payment is first 
week of every month following sale of ma- 
terial. 

Science Service, 1719 N St. NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Watson Davis, director. 
Use brief, popularly written news items on 
recent discoveries and developments in 


science. Must be ok’d by the scientist whose 
work is discussed. Immediate reports and 
pay on acceptance according to quality of 
copy. 

Select Features Syndicate, Inc., 565 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 17. A. A. Preciado, editor. 
Detective mystery fiction, 6,000 words in 
length, divided into installments of 1,000 
words each with good curtain at end of 
each installment. Observe strict compliance 
as to length. Report in two weeks, and pay- 
ment is by arrangement with author. 

Soccer Associates, 10 Overlook Terrace, 
N.Y.C. 33. Milt Miller, editor. Short arti- 
cles up to 1,500 words strictly on soccer and 
soccer personalities.- Reports in three or 
four days, and rates depend on article. 

John D. Stanard News Service, P. O. Box 
306, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. John D. Stan- 
ard, editor. .Articles of merchandising 
methods, illustrated whenever possible, that 
are saleable to trade magazines and news- 
papers. Especially interested in such articles 
from the Southern states. Buy photographs 
and pay from $2 to $5. Report in a week 
and minimum rate of Ic a word on scripts. 

Star Newspaper Service, 80 King St. 
West, Toronto, Canada. Fred P. Hotson, 
editor. All types, lengths fiction suitable 
for general syndication on commission basis. 
Articles suitable for Canadian publication. 
Buy photos. Reports in 10 days and pay 
50% commission when sales completed. 

Ullman Feature Service, Inc., Chandler 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. Herbert Hol- 
lander, managing editor. Articles with 
photos, 1,000-2,500 words, suitable for Sun- 
day Magazine sections of newspapers. Re- 
ports immediately, and rates, on acceptance, 
vary with quality of the story. 

United Feature Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd 
St., N.Y.C.-17. James L. Freeman, manag- 
ing editor. Handle columnists like Robert 
Ruark and Tom Stokes; comics, such as 
“Lil Abner.” Buy comics, columns and 
occasionally use a special series of articles. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. Leon Gruberg, editor. 
A news bureau for business papers. Buy 
pictures of commercial or technical interest. 
Pay Ic to 3c a word on news stories a month 
after publication. Query first. 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


strong in the pulps. Popular Publica- 

tions announces that its latest month- 
ly, Fifteen Sports Stories, will go out on 
the newsstands on January second. This 
will start off with 128 pages, and sell at 
25 cents. 

For this one, any and all sports may be 
featured in the stories. Best lengths for 
shorts are from 4,000 to 6,500 words; for 
novelets to 12,000 words. Payment is on 
acceptance, with rates mostly well above 
the cent a word minimum. The editorial 
director is A. H. Norton. The address, 205 
East 42nd Street, N. Y., 17. 


[T's market for sports fiction continues 


Sports Novels, of the same group, will 
be increased in size to 128 pages with the 
February issue. This also sells for a quar- 
ter, and is a monthly. Short stories include 
the same lengths, also novelets—and rate 
of payment. But for this book, headline 
sports and the big-audience sports are used 
almost exclusively. New Sports of the same 
group gives Mr. Norton three sport books 
for which to buy material—about thirty- 


six stories every month. 


The love market is also somewhat en- 
larged at Popular Publications. Love Novels 
is being increased in size with the February 
issue to 128 pages, The price goes up to 
a quarter, too. With the increased size, 
story lengths are also increased. Shorts run 
up to 6,500 words. Novelets may be from 
10,000 to 12,000 words. 


Love Novels does not plan issues to a 
formula, but likes to keep as wide a variety 
of contents as possible. This applies to plot, 
settings, characters. (Obviously, the main 
story-line must be the romance. But in 
planning, try for as much variety as possi- 
ble.) Payment is a cent a word and up, 
with real emphasis on the “up.” Mary 
Gnaedinger is the editor; A. H. Norton, 
editorial director. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, N.Y. 


Ace Magazines have brought back to life 
one of their pre-war sports pulps: Ace 
Sports. Maurice J. Phillips, known to writers * 
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as Mac, spent a number of years in the 
Army, tried free-lancing with some suc- 
cess, but is once more at an editorial desk. 
For Ace Sports, he prefers stories about the 
major sports, as these are good all year 
round and hold their readers regardless 
of seasonal interest. In short stories there 
is a little leeway about minor sports. But 
always, authentic sports action is important. 
And strong characterization will help to- 
ward an okay, as well as good human 
and dramatic interest and a vigorous plot. 
Lengths run from 1,000 to 12,000 words. 
The magazine is a bi-monthly for the pres- 
ent. Payment is a cent a word and up, on 
acceptance. Address: 23 West 47th St., 
N.Y. 19. 


Mac Phillips is also handling the editorial 
job on Ten Detective Aces and 10 Story 
Detective. He tells me he is handling both 
books in much the same manner, preferring 
"stories which emphasize the drama rather 
than the puzzle quality. Strong human 
interest and characterization rate high. 
There may be some love interest, but it 
should never dominate the plot. The market 
here is wide open for any length between 
1,000 and 10,000 words; but especially 
short-shorts to 2,500, shorts of 3,000 to 
6,000, and novelets of 8,000 to 10;000. 
Payment is a cent a word and up. Both 
magazines are bi-monthly. Address: 23 
West 47th Street, N.Y. 19. 


Richard E. Lauterbach has been ap- 
pointed editor-in-chief of the magazine 
“47.” He was formerly with Time mag- 
azine, and has had a numbet of books 
published. The most recent is “Danger 
from the East,” published by Harper. “47” 
is located at 68 West 45th Street, N.Y. 19. 


Henry Ehrlich has been appointed man- 
aging editor of Look, where he has been on 
the staff for the past two years. He succeeds 
Jack Guenther, who was killed in an air- 
plane crash near Bryce Canyon in October. 
Look’s New York offices are at 511 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 


Kathryn Bourne has left Liberty Mag- 
azine, where she has been fiction editor for 
the past five years, and has returned to 
Cosmopolitan. On the Hearst magazine, 
she is associate editor, devoting her time to 


fiction. She works with Dale Eunson, who 
is fiction editor. The editorial offices of 
Cosmopolitan are at 959 Eighth Avenue, 
N.Y. 19. 

A number of the Street & Smith mag- 
azines have moved back to the old red 
brick building at the corner of Seventh 
Avenue and 15th Street. These include all 
the comics, which are edited by William 
J. DeGrouchy; Shadow Mystery and Doc 
Savage Science Detective, edited by B. 
Rosmond; Western Story Magazine, edited 
by John Burr; and Astounding Science- 
Fiction and Air Trails and Science Fron- 
tiers, edited by John W. Campbell. Address 
these particular Street & Smith magazines 
hereafter at 79 Seventh Avenue, N.Y. 11. 

If you used to take manuscripts to the 
editors when they were down in those offices 
before, you'll sniff the familiar scene of 
printer’s ink with a little feeling of being 
right where you belong. The presses and 
the binders still rumble. The old cage- 
elevator creeps and creeps. But now you 
will find the editors all on the fifth floor. 
They are walled off on the west side, all 
freshly painted—with a sign in front of 
the Western Story door threatening “non 
toccare si murore.” (Hope I got that right.) 
It’s supposed to mean “Don’t touch on pain 
of death,” or so Jack Burr says. Remember 
the huge rolls of paper that used to hedge 
in those offices in the old days? Not a roll 
in sight, today. 


AWCETT magazines are moving over 

to their new building by fits and starts. 
Besides Mechanix Illustrated and the 
comics, True, Movie Story, and Motion 
Picture have gotten entrenched in the new 
place. Address these magazines at 67 West 
44th Street, N.Y. 18. 

Boys’ Life, the Boy Scout publication, is 
anticipating the addition of extra pages 
soon. Consequently, the fiction market is 
wide open once again. Stories may be 
about sports, adventure, sea, etc.—anything 
which would interest boys of 12 to 17 years. 
The average reader age is 14% years. Most 
of the readers are Scouts. But writers had 
better not try to drag in Scouting ideas. 
Just a good boys’ story is the idea—good 
enough to interest a half million circulation, 
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which means around a million and a half 
readers. 

The lengths preferred are frorn 3,500 to 
4,500 words. Serials, though used, are done 
to order. Anyone may submit an idea, how- 
ever, if he has a good one; and include an 
outline for a story in four parts. The non- 
fiction inventory is full, and will be for 
another four or five months. Payment here 
is 3 cents and up—tops in the field. Checks 
on acceptance. The editor: Irving Crump. 
Address: 2 Park Avenue, N.Y. 16. 

Secrets and the four Ace love magazines 
are paying better minimum rates than have 
been announced here before. On the con- 
fession book, the rate is now 3 cents a word 
and up, with 5 cents a word for stories 
under 3,000. The rate on the love pulps 
begins at 1% cents, and goes up. Poems, 
too, are better than the field now; 50 cents 
a line. Articles for all these magazines 
bring 21% cents, and up. The editor prom- 
ises fast reports and very prompt checks. 

For Secrets, stories. must stress realism 
and a dramatic problem which reflects 
present day life. Short-shorts are much 
sought in lengths under 3,000 words—a 
difficult length in which to present and 
solve a problem. Shorts run 4,000 to 6,000 
words; novelets, 10,000. 

Love Fiction Magazine, Ten Story Love, 
Complete Love, and Variety Love are wide 
open now for third-person romantic stories. 
But here, too, there must be a reflection of 
present day life, both in the characters and 
in the settings and the situations. A love 
story can be set anywhere, for a person 
can get just as romantic in a dime store 
as in a Fifth Avenue mansion. Any type 
of heroine can be used, just so she is a 
present day girl. A variety of backgrounds 
is always welcome. Occasionally, a foreign 
setting will do nicely, if the main characters 
are American. In the love pulps, shorts run 
from 2,500 to 6,000 words; novelets, 8,000 
to 10,000. Romantic situations, coupled with 
writing which is at once sincere and emo- 
tional—that is the basic requirement for 
these magazines. Rose Wyn is editor of 
Secrets and these four love pulps. The 
address: 23 West 47th Street, N.Y. 19. 

The Wyns’ new offices are really lovely, 
now that they are finally finished. Mrs 


Wyn, on the 6th floor with all the maga- 
zines, specializes in softly tinted, green walls 
and splashy prints at the windows. Offices 
of the book editors fill the 7th floor. Mr. 
Wyn has the big front office—up a step 
from the secretary’s, dramatically lined with 
books in bright jackets, glass paneled, and 
leading out to a terrace which will be, come 
summer, one of those entrancing and un- 
expected New York beauty spots. 


DAY’S WOMAN, “the Young Wo- 
man’s Service Magazine,” is leading off 
with a new and striking series of covers, 
significant of women’s activities. But as 
to the contents, Geraldine Rhoads, the 
editor, assures me that “we are continuing 
to do what we’ve been doing.” The feature 
editor, William L. Parker, has worked out 
a detailed letter informing would-be con- 
tributors to his department exactly what 
his requirements and needs are now. This 
appears elsewhere in the DiceEst, so it 
needn’t be repeated here. But be sure to 
check on it, if articles are your line. 

The fiction program in Today's Woman 
continues as it has. This magazine pub- 
lishes quite a number of fresh and off-trail 
stories; really provocative pieces of fiction. 
The editors are not afraid of any taboos. 
They are interested in seeking out not only 
new writers, but stories with new themes, 
situations, and problems. Any story might 
fit in, provided it is well handled and is 
truly entertaining. There must be a good 
story in the piece. And—this is important— 
unusual material must be handled con- 
structively. Otherwise it falls down in what 
the writer is trying to do. 

Short stories for Today’s Woman may be 
anything up to 6,000 words, though here it 
is the story and not the wordage which 
decides. Novels are about 20,000 words. 
By all means study this market before sub- 
mitting material. The rates paid are very 
good in the field, on acceptance. Eleanor 
Stierhem is fiction editor. This is one 
of the Fawcett magazines. Address: 1501 
Broadway, N.Y. 18. 

The editorial offices of Christian Herald 
are now right in the heart of the magazine 
district, at 27 East 39th Street. Old brown- 


.. stone houses have given way to a strikingly 
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modern and efficient building of white 
limestone, with a little self-service elevator 
which carries one up to the editorial offices 
on the fourth floor. 

Since this magazine is distributed by sub- 
scription and is not on the newsstands, you 
may not be aware that it is a very modern 
family magazine with a circulation of 400,- 
000 copies a month. It appears in standard 
format, with as many as 132 pages. (The 
bulk of advertising varies the size.) It is 
Protestant in viewpoint, but not connected 
with any particular church. 

These requirements come from Frank S. 
Mead, the executive editor, though asso- 
ciate editor Clarence W. Hall is probably 
the person you would talk to about a man- 
uscript. 

Short stories for Christian Herald run 
from 2,500 to 3,500 words. Payment on 
these are from $50 to $150, depending upon 
the popularity of the author and excellence 
of the manuscript. Short-shorts are used. 
These vary from 1,000 to 1,500 words; pay- 
ment $40 to $100. Serials are usually from 
15,000 to 20,000 words, divided into five or 
six short installments; payment $300 to 
$750. On acceptance, with reports made 
within thirty days. 

The editors are interested “in all themes 
common to modern living. While those 
dealing with matters affecting persons of 
the Protestant faith are preferred, themes 
need not be primarily religious in the nar- 
row sense of the term—and definitely must 
not be ‘preachy.’ Acceptable are stories 
bearing on any social, domestic, religious, 
philosophical or historical subject. No juve- 
niles. 

“Stories must be well-plotted, not merely 
character sketches or incidents, and their 
writing must be up to the best standards of 
the fiction craft. They should have strong 
main characters who are (or come to be) 
motivated by Christian standards or gen- 
erally accepted moralities. 

“We prefer, in a story, a main character 
(or characters) faced with a problem of 
universal interest and importance, a prob- 
lem presenting one or more seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles to its solving. The story 
should develop naturally and directly 
(though we do not despise surprise end- 


ings!) as a result of the main character 
grappling with that problem. We put no 
special stress on “happy” or “unhappy” 
endings as such, but the dénouement should 
leave the reader with a feeling that Chris- 
tian justice has been served. 

“Our taboos are not many, but we prefer 
that divorce, irreligion or anti-religion, use 
of liquor or profanity be avoided except as 
these may be vital to character depiction or 
plot development.” 

The general tone of Christian Herald 
might be called just plain wholesome. 
Seventy-seven per cent of its subscribers live 
in towns of less than 25,000, and represent 
a crosssection of the American small town. 
The editors like the term “A Folksy Cru- 
sader” which one of the New York news- 
papers applied to the magazine recently. 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling is chief of the editorial 
staff. But address manuscripts to Mr. 
Mead, the executive editor. 

Is Weird Tales your special pet among 
magazines? Be sure to get the March issue 
which comes out the first of January. This 
will be the 25th Anniversary number, and 
will be a very special one, with stories by 
all the best known writers in this peculiar 
field. For this one number, the long ma- 
terial has been omitted, so that as many as 
possible of the “names” could be included. 

There are no changes in the standard 
requirements: any length up to a top of 
15,000 words, with shorts,of 4,000 to 6,000 
best, and a market for very good short- 
shorts. Payment a cent, on acceptance. 
Lamont Buchanan is the associate editor, 
and does most of the work on this partic- 
ular pulp. Dorothy MclIlwraith is editor. 

The setup is the same on Short Stories, 
in the same offices. And on Short, too, there 
is no change in the basic requirements. Just 
now, the editors tell me that they would 
like to get more short sports stories. The 
most usable lengths would be between 4,000 
and 8,000 words. The sports field should be 
a good one for newcomers who have knowl- 
edge of one or more sports. The field is 
active now and growing. Certainly in the 
pulps. It looks good in the slicks, too. 
Address of Weird Tales and Short Stories: 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20. 
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Want to know what editors do in their 
spare time? Well, for one, Lamont Bucha- 
nan is showing off proudly his new book, 
“The Story of Football.” It’s a picture and 
text account, with a swell introduction by 
Grantland Rice. Mr. Buchanan used to be 
a newspaper man, doing sports writing, and 
the book is “a labor of love,” he says. 
Stephen Paul, Inc. are the publishers. 

Beatrice Lubitz is back in the New York 
office of Hillman Publications, where she is 
editorial director of Movieland and Screen 
Guide. Between rushing to the teletype, 
answering five phone calls, and dealing with 
half a dozen editorial problems, she tucked 
in edgewise the information that she would 
very much like to see any unusual ideas or 
angles which might fit into Screen Guide. 
And she would be glad to meet new writers 
who are equipped to handle movie articles. 
These would be mostly publicity people, of 
course, for the studios, etc. She is prepared 
to pay very good rates for acceptable ma- 
terial. Screen Guide is a picture magazine 
of the motion picture industry, and its ma- 
terial is less the wide-eyed fan type. Janet 
Graves is managing editor. 

Movieland is a fan magazine, narrower 
in scope, quite definitely using the wide- 
eyed stuff. Peg Nichols is managing editor 
of this one. Address of these Hillman fan 
books: 535 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 17. 


EGGY GRAVES—who has nothing in 

common with the editor of Screen Guide 
except her last name—is in the market for 
good love stories for Romance and New 
Love. She likes a good variety of settings, 
heroines, and lengths—the latter from 4,000 
to 16,000 words. And she wants a real plot. 
Even in the shorter stories, don’t let the 
plot be a mere rounded out incident. Give 
it meat! Put in plenty of emotion to make 
a real, heart-gripping story. 

In this market, as well as in most love 
markets today, stories can be more realistic; 
the characters portray a little broader point 
of view. Divorce, for instance, is not a 
thing to ignore. Marriage stories are okay, 
too. But the story of the romantic problem 
is still first choice. And though the reader- 
age is somewhat higher than usually sup- 
posed, the marriageable age is still not too 


high. Keep your heroines fairly young and 
romantic. 

Settings should be made to seem inter- 
esting. But that need not mean they must 
be foreign or exotic. Identification is im- 
portant, and any scene can be made to seem 
colorful and glamorous to a girl in love. 
The same thing is true of heroines. By the 
way, a bit of advice from Miss Graves. If 
you use a foreign setting, remember it is a 
background for a story, and that you are 
not supposed to be writing a travelog. 

The adventure angle is good, especially 
in longer tales. The heroine who is an 
innocent victim of a racket, for instance, 
makes for an exciting plot. But keep love 
the motivation. 

Payment is a cent a word, and up; on 
acceptance. Address: Popular Publications, 
205 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 17. 

There will be flowering terraces next 
spring around the new offices of the head 
men at Pop. Pubs., too! There are wide 
expanses outside the gorgeous new offices of 
Henry Steeger and Harold Goldsmith, ed- 
itorial and business heads respectively of the 
Company which rates tops among pulp 
publishers. Inside, all the modern beauty 
of blond woods and colorful upholstering is 
combined with completely practical gadgets. 
Almost invisible lights throw direct illumin- 
ation on covers set up in the special display 
rack. 

At the other end of the hall, light from 
the terrace shows up the harmonious green 
tones of the vice president’s office, and falls 
on a striking modern painting by the artist 
Kuniyoshi. 

Back to the salt mines! The rest of the 
offices are strictly for hard work. 

Over at Woman’s Day, the requirements 
are always the same, it would seem from 
talking to Betty Finnin, fiction editor. Only 
the offices change. Workmen have been 
hammering and shouting around for six 
months, changing partitions, etc., to make 
a more efficient place for editorial work. 
Study the magazine, and look up the re- 
quirements given here a year or so ago, and 
you'll have a good picture of what this 
homemaker’s magazine is interested in. This 
is the monthly which around three million 
women pick up with their groceries at the 
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A & P. In Colorado, more women buy it 
on the newsstands. Editorial address: 19 
West 44th Street, N.Y. 18. 

Western Story, edited by John Burr, has 
moved back to the old Street & Smith 
building at 79 Seventh Avenue, N.Y. 11. 
But there has been no change at all in its 
requirements. It has many steady writers, 
as a consequence, though new people who 
can turn out acceptable copy are always 
welcome. Most lengths may fit in; best are 
short-shorts of 1,200 to 1,500; shorts of 
4,500 to 5,000; novelets 8,000 to 10,000, 
and novels 12,000 to 15,000. Articles are 
best at 1,500 words, but better query on 
these. Pay runs at good rates, on accept- 
ance. 

Detective Story is still at the Chanin 
Building, and seems slated to remain there. 
(122 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 17.) Its editor, 
Daisy Bacon, tells me that she has no mar- 
ket at present for shorter stories, under 
4,500 words. But she is particularly inter- 
ested in seeing novelets of 8,000 to 12,000 
words, with 9,000 the best at which to aim. 
She pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Dell’s laugh book, 1000 Jokes, is apt to 
be spasmodic in its reports. Out-and-out 
rejects frequently go back very promptly. 
But pieces which need consideration may 
be held for some time. This is due to the 
fact that the editor, Ted Shane, does not 
work in the office all the time, but concen- 
trates there just when he is getting ready 
for another issue of this quarterly. In De- 
cember, he will be okaying things for spring. 

As Mr. Shane does a lot of writing him- 
self when he has time (you must have seen 
his name around!), he deplores the slow- 
ness in reports which this sometimes results 
in. Also, he regrets the low rates paid in 
the humor field. 1000 Jokes pays “about 
average,” he says. Rates depend on quality 
as well as quantity. The amount of verse 


used is small, giving name writers a better 
than even chance. But short humorous 
pieces and stories of about 500 words are 
always open; also short humor up to a 
couple of pages in length. Staff-written, 
however, is all the material for the depart- 
ment, “Louder and Funnier.” Cartoons are 
used. Address: 149 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
16. 

The editor of Touchstone Magazine had 
a letter in the WriTer’s Dicest in Septem- 
ber, in which the address was given as 17 
East 42nd Street. This is just a mailing 
address — one of those cubbyhole offices 
where a .girl takes telephone calls or sorts 
the mail for dozens of firms. So don’t 
bother to go calling there. The editor comes 
in frequently to collect his mail, and then 
goes home to work. Another angle on the 
housing and office shortage! 

The Saturday Evening Post gained a 
nickel on newsstand buyers with the new 
15 cent price. That’s what the increased 
cost of paper and production has done! 
Seventeen is reported to be trying out a 
25-cent price, while House Beautiful and 
Harpers Bazaar are charging 75 cents in 
selected trial cities! 

Cartoonists who want to supplement 
their market news with more frequent in- 
formation, might look into the matter of 
the Pen and Brush Newsletter. It is pub- 
lished, in mimeograph form, monthly by a 
gag man, Manford Forrest. The address 
is P. O. Box 189, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
The subscription price is $4 a year. The 
first edition includes 6 full sheets of de- 
tailed inforraation, and has a good busi- 
ness-like appearance. Mr. Forrest informs 
me that he gets all his information directly 
from the editors, either in person so far as 
possible or by mail. And he knows a good 
many of them personally, through his own 
work, 
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By R. J. DeCRISTOFORO 


FTER selling, in the past year, dozens 
A of how-to-make-it and how-to-do-it 
articles to the popular science and 
mechanics magazines I have arrived at this 
conclusion, The fundamental practices for 
writing and selling this type article are 
basically the same as the rules and pro- 
cedures for the successful marketing of any 
| type of written material. 


For example: the “How To Make A Pair 
Of Bookends” article has appeared so often 
the magazines look naked without one and 
yet you can sell that story again if you de- 
sign the bookends in a novel manner. Like- 
wise, you can sell a dozen stories with the 
same basic plot so long as the material is 


| presented differently and has a novel twist. 


These are the questions that bothered me 


' before I attempted to write and sell a how- 
to-make-it article and in the light of my 
| own experiences I’ll give the answers for 


anyone who is interested in taking a crack 


} at the field. 


Is a complete workshop necessary? 


No. A great many of the readers do not 
have elaborate equipment and anything 
you can design and build without power 
tools is welcome. Simple construction and 
attractive appearance make a good com- 
bination. 


Is artistry required in the photog- 
raphy? 


No. Clear, sharp, black and white photos 
are all you need. You can dress up the 
picture of the finished project by using a 
model but the in-work pictures need only 
show simply and clearly, the steps in the 
construction. 
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Do I have to be a draftsman? 

No. Penciled isometric drawings and even 
rough sketches will do. Staff artists and 
draftsmen will make the required illustra- 
tions for the magazines if they like your 
work. 


Do I have to be a craftsman? 

Yes and no. Many of the projects are 
quite simple. On the other hand many 
elaborate and beautiful pieces of work are 
described and you must be at home in a 
workshop in order to reproduce them. 


Do I have to be a photographer? 

No. I work with an amateur photogra- 
pher. I make the projects, plan the pic- 
tures, do the drawings and writing. I pay 
him for the cost of the pictures plus a 
commission if the work sells. 


How about the writing? 

You don’t have to worry about char- 
acterization, theme, plot, etc., but you do 
have to present the material in simple 
understandable words. A specific method 
of presentation is required and you’ve got 
to learn it in order to write it. -I blush 
in admitting that the first piece I* sold to 
Popular Science contained some 1200 
words. When it appeared in print it had 
been cut down to less than half that amount 
and they told as much as I did. No fancy 
talk except for a sentence or two at the 
beginning, not unlike a narratiye hook. 
Write only what the reader must know to 
build the project and then condense this 
as much as possible. Remember too, that 
much of the text is in the form of captions 
on the photos. These are clipped or pasted 
on only one edge of the photograph and 
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often serve to eliminate an entire para- 
graph from the actual text. 


Do I actually have to make the proj- 
ect? 


It’s best. If you can really draw and have 
a good idea you can probably sell it with- 
out photographs, but suppose, and it hap- 
pens, the editor wants a certain type pic- 
ture and requests it? 


How about the rate of pay? 


All in all it’s good. Let me quote from 
a Popular Science rejection slip (yes, I 
know what they look like) 

“Payment, which is made promptly on 
acceptance, is determined by the intrinsic 
merit of the idea, by the quality of the text, 
and illustrations, and by the space to be 
occupied in the magazine.” 

This statement holds true for all the 
magazines. The only weapon you have to 
insure good rates is the quality of the idea. 
If it’s outstanding they will give it plenty of 
space and pay accordingly. Popular Me- 
chanics paid me $90.00 for one article and 
then $45.00 for another and each of them 
contained the same number of pictures. 
After studying the latter I realized that it 
could have gone with only half the pictures 
I sent, but the question came up, would 
they have paid me as much if I had cut 
down on the photos? I think yes. Pictures 
merely for the sake of filling space aren’t 
worth a darn. It’s as bad as padding a story. 
If you can’t clearly explain an operation 
in the text and you can’t make an adequate 
drawing, then take a picture. Make sure 
it ts essential. Study your idea first as you 
would the basic plot of a story and then, as 
you would decide on the number of char- 
acters and complications, use only the 
amount of drawings and pictures and 
words that are definitely necessary to put 
the idea across and enable a reader to 


build it. 
What types of projects da they like? 


Anything and everything. Things that 
are useful, decorative, novel, timesaving, 
labor-saving. They’ll like anything from a 
toy built for a two-year-old to an ocean 
going liner built from salvaged parts out of 


a junk yard. They like projects that put tp 
use materials ordinarily scrapped. They lik 
wood projects, metal projects, plastic pn. 
jects or combinations of any of these. It} 
true that each of the magazines in the fielj 
has it’s own pet type of material but an 
type is eminently acceptable. Harry Walt 
of Popular Science said in a recent letter 
“Woodworking is still the number one in 
terest among our readers.” James R. War 
of Popular Mechanics has been very recep 
tive to a variety of projects in a variety ¢ 
materials, The same is true of Mechani 
Illustrated, Science and Mechanics, Popw. 
Homecraft and The Home Craftsman. & 
in all writing fields I have had material re 
jected by one magazine and accepted by 
another. This does not mean that the maga 
zine that accepted it uses poorer material 
As simply as I can explain it, it means tha 
it appealed to the second editor and not the 
first. You will know which type artick 
appeals to each editor if you read and stud) 
the magazines, and you have heard that 
before. 

A word about one-evening-projects. Thi 
is a small item that can be started and 
finished in one evening. All the magazines 
like them. For one thing they fill smal 
spaces, For another, most of the reader 
work for a living and the time they cat 
spend puttering around with tools is neces 
sarily limited. They like to make thing 
they can finish in a short time. Of cours 
pieces of this type bring small checks, but 
you must bear in mind the requirements o! 
the field and do your best to fill them 
They'll like you better and consequently 
your longer work will be received mor 
cordially. 


You won’t get rich selling to these mar 
kets but you can get along. I do and it 
enabled me to quit my job and stay home 
to spend more time writing general articles 
and fiction. But even when, and if, ’ma 
successful author I’l] still turn out the how- 
to-make-it article for these magazines. ! 
like to do them! 


Markets 
The popular science and mechanics, and 
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hobbyist’s magazines. These are by far ti 
largest markets for the type materiai de- 
scribed in the article. 


Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Ill. James R. 
Ward, Editor, shop notes and crafts. Need 
kinks, shorts on home, shop and farm, illus- 
trated with pencil sketch, photo or both, 
with 50—150 words of text. Shorts pay 
$5.00 to $7.00 each. Features, illustrated 
with action photos and detailed sketches 
pay $25.00 and upwards per published 
page. 


Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Harry Wal- 
ton, home and workshop Editor. Articles of 
100—300 words (and up to 500 words if 
of exceptional general interest and very well 
illustrated) on the construction of novel, at- 
tractive, and useful projects in wood, metal, 
plastic, and other materials; how to make 
repairs about the home, new shop ideas, 
craftwork methods, amateur radio, hints for 
car owners, etc. All articles must be well 
illustrated with drawings, and with photo- 
graphs, if possible. Drawings need not be 
inked; clear pencil drawings will serve. The 
special need now is for woodworking ma- 
terial in the shorter lengths. Projects that 
can be made with hand tools only will be 
given special consideration provided they 
are well designed, attractive, and in good 
taste. 


Mechanix Illustrated, 67 West 44th 


Street, New York 18, N. Y. Larrv Eisinger, 
crafts and hobbies Editor. “We are always 
in the market for material dealing with 
home maintenance and repairs, shop work, 
amateur radio, photography, automobile 
maintenance and repairs, and model build- 
ing in all its branches. Kinks, consisting 
of a single photograph and 50-75 words of 
copy, bring a minimum of $5.00 each. The 
rates for longer contributions are based en- 
tirely on the overall value and interest of 
the ideas. themselves. Our rates are high 
and payment is made promptly on accep- 
tance.” 


Good photos are important here. Re- 
quests for additional photos or illustration 
changes are always signed by the photog- 


1oyhy editor. Lie human elements in pic- 
rires to give an idea of comparative size. 
€ ecasonaNy use kodachromes to illustrate 
an unusual project. Like query letters. 


Scrence AndtMechanics, 49 East Superior 
Street, Ghicago 11, Ill. Don Dinwiddie, 
Managing Editor. Can use some how-to- 
make-it construction articles on radio, boats, 
model building and all crafts. Need filler 
material for regular departments. Queries 
answered promptly. Rates range from 
$15.00 to $25.00 per printed page. More 
for worthwhile exclusives. Pay on accept- 
ance. 


Canadian Hobby-Craft Magazine, 22 
Woodlawn Avenue, East, Toronto 5, On- 
tario. M. C, Gordon, Editer and Pub. Es- 
pecially interested in woodworking, plastics, 
leathercraft, and shellcraft. Also in the 
market for shorts and column fillers that 
deal with hobby or craft problems. Want 
photos and drawings with all material. 
Length of any type article not over 1,200 
words. Pay 14 to 1 cent per word. Illus- 
trations are paid for at $2.00 to $5.00 per 
set. Articles for this market should tell defi- 
nitely “how-to-do” certain projects. 


Popular Homecraft, 814 North Tower 
Court, Chicago 11; Ill. R. S. Davis, Man- 
aging Editor. Requirements are general. Go 
at the thing from the hobby and craftsman- 
ship angle. Query first. 

The Home Craftsman, 115 Worth Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. J. H. Hobbs, Manag- 
ing Editor. Also want hobby, craftsmanship 
angie. Query first. 

Home and gardens magazines. The ma- 
terial required is specialized, and everything 
must have a bearing on the home or garden. 
Compare a copy of one of these magazines 
with one of the markets in the preceding 
list. Sending material without seeing a copy 
of the magazine is a waste of postage. 

Western Family, 1300 North Wilton 
Place, Hollywood 28, California. Audree 
Lyons, Editor. Western Family uses how- 
to-do-it illustrated articles of interest to 
home makers. Maximum word length 1500 
words. Payment is 2% to 5 cents per word 
on acceptance. 


Canadian Homes And Gardens, 481 Uni- 
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versity Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. S. Mc- 
Ilwaine, Editor. “Vitally interested in 
practical, concise how-to-make-it articles 
dealing with home or garden. Generally 
pay 2 cents per word and $3.00 per photo 
or flat sum arranged with editor.” 


Better Homes And Gardens, Meredith 
Publishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Frank McDonough, Editor. “If the article 
deals with modeling or repair, it is necessary 
that we have before and after pictures as 
well as complete explanation of how it was 
done. These photographs can be black and 
white, 5x7 or 8x10—glossy prints preferred. 

“A straight how-to-do-it or how-to-make- 
it article is eligible for consideration, pro- 
viding it is complete since we can have the 
article illustrated for magazine presenta- 
tion.” 

California Living, P. O. Bin U, Seaside, 
California. Wm. David Cooke, Managing 
Editor. (Was California House And Gar- 
dens.) Requires articles 500—1500 words. 
Sketches and photographs dealing with 
homes, home making and gardens, all with 
a California slant. 

Payment is on publication—1 cent per 
word, 2 dollars and up for photos and 
sketches. 

House And Garden, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. Richardson 
Wright, Editor. “As a rule, these (how-to 
articles) are especially ordered and written 
by experts on the subject, although occa- 
sionally we do accept a free lance piece.” 


Some general markets using how-to-do-it 
and how-to-make-it articles. Again, check 
up on the magazine before doing anything 
for them. 


True Magazine, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Thomas J. Naughton, 
Associate Editor. A small but excellent 
market for this type material. Use only one 
build-it-yourself piece each month. 

The project must be one likely to be of 
interest to men generally; and it must be 
something which can be built with simple 
tools, and which does not call for any 
special skills. Submissions for this depart- 
ment must contain three elements; clear 
working drawings (not necessarily in final 


form but giving all essential details) ; photo- 
graphs of the project both in construction 
and finished; 600-800 words of copy de- 
scribing the construction method. 

Rate of pay is good. Like to receive 
query letters first, which they usually an- 
swer in two days. 

Good Housekeeping, 57th Street at 8th 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Herbert R. 
Mayes, Editor. “Practically all our how-to- 
do articles are prepared by members of our 
service departments.” 

Woman’s Day, 19 West 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Mabel Hill Souvaine, 
Editor. “We have no especial needs at the 
moment. However, we’re always interested 
in humor pieces, human interest articles, 
and new crafts. Our most important prefer- 
ence in Woman’s Day is for the ‘I-did-it’ 
style instead of the ‘why don’t you do it’ 
approach. 

“Our lengths run from a few hundred 
words for fillers to 2,500 words for features. 
Payment is on acceptance and depends en- 
tirely upon the piece itself.” 

Everywoman’s, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. Joan Ranson, Editor. Inter- 
ested in articles for a series, “How to Make 
Money at Home” which to date has in- 
cluded raising silk worms, angora rabbits, 
squabs, pet birds, making crepe paper dolls, 
mushrooms, how to run a swap shop and 
how to run a sewing shop. Subjects must 
be unusual and things that the ordinary 
housewife can do without any special skills 
or training. Articles run about 1000 words 
and pay $50.00. 


Other and more specialized markets buy- 
ing this material so long as it is pertinent 
to the primary function of the magazine. 


Model Airplane News, 551 5th Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Howard G. McEntee, 
Editor. “In general we use no material in 
the magazine other than that relating to 
model aviation. This material may be of a 
constructional nature or what may be 
termed a general science article on some 
phase of model aviation. Payment for this 
material depends on timeliness, article 
length and number and quality of the illus- 
trations.” 
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Have much material available at present 
and are actively soliciting only in those 
cases where a new design or development is 
brought out. Articles run from 1—2500 
words. Try to hold illustrations down to no 
more than two full pages. 


School Arts Magazine, Box 2050, Stan- 
ford Calif. Esther Morton. “School Arts 
prefers instructive articles for elementary 
art teachers stressing purpose, procedure 
and benefits of handicrafts and art practice. 
Articles of 1000 to 2000 words with several 
glossy photographic illustrations or clear 
hand drawn black outline drawings for line 
cut. Pay based on merit.” 

School Shop, 330 South State Street, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Lawrence W. Prakken. Wel- 
comes contributions especially from shop 
teachers. “Literary merit is not important, 
but subject matter is. New and unusual 
projects, teaching techniques, and shop ad- 
ministration procedures are welcomed.” 

Pays 1% cent a word plus additional for 
photos and drawings. Have a printed sheet 
stating magazine requirements. 

Practical Knowledge, 1139 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. V. Peter Fer- 
rara. “We use illustrated articles under one 
thousand words slanted for men. Pay on 
acceptance, about $4.00 for photos and 2 
cents a word.” 

Not a big market for how-to-build-it 
pieces. 

Outdoors, 136 Federal Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. H. G. Tapply. “Outdoors is very 
actively on. the market for what we call 
hgw-to material so long as it deals specific- 
ally with some phase of outdoor sport. 

“A good example of the type of material 
we are using is the construction of a simple 
dog kennel which we are carrying in our 
December issue; short items of interest such 
as repairing fishing tackle; how to build 
gun and rod cabinets; trick ways to secure 
boot lacings and so on.” 

Pay by arrangement for such material, 
since they take into consideration many fac- 
tors. 

Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. Raymond J. Brown. “Such 
material of a how-to-make nature as we 
publish deals with simple and easily con- 


structed projects that are of interest and 
use to fishermen and hunters. We pay good 
rates for contributions of this kind but re- 
quire with them “progress” photographs of 
professional quality that illustrate clearly 
each essential operation. 


“It is well to query us in advance on 
material of this kind, thus avoiding’ the 
possibility of duplication and the trouble 
of preparing material that will not result 
in a sale.” 

Recent material that appeared in this 
market included, “This Homé-Made Boot 
Will Save Your Gunstock,’ “A Repair Kit 
You Can Make In An Evening,” “Make a 
Kit Bag for Camp,” and “Make Dog Cut- 
Outs That Will Liven Up Your Den.” 

Home Desirable, 836 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, II]. L. R. Varney. “Home 
Desirable is not in the market for how-to 
articles unless material is exceptional. Rate 
is 2 cents a word on publication.” 

Minicam Photography, 22 East 12th 
Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. George R. 
Hoxie. “How-to articles up to 2000 words 
slanted to amateurs, must be specific step 
by step, entertaining, pertinent and illus-. 
trated by photos or diagrams. Need basic 
instruction each month. Also short fea- 
tures. Query editors. Pay 1% cent and up. 
Photos, except series, 5-10 dollars.” 

Camera, 306 North Charles Street, Bal- 
timore 1, Md. J. S. Rowan. “How-to-do- 
it articles for Camera must be thoroughly 
practical and well illustrated. Current mini- 
mum rates are 2 cents a word, $3.00 for 
illustrations and up.” 

’Teens, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. Kenneth L. Wilson. Unusual, 
useful articles from materials at hand. 
About $5.00—useable drawings extra. 

Pioneer, 914 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. Aurelia Reigner. Occasional 
make and do articles 200-1000 words at 
cent a word with additional pay if illustra- 
tions are included. 

Junior Life, 20 East Central Parkway, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Alma G. Ingram. A 
magazine for boys and girls ages 9-12. Uses 
hobby and handicraft articles of about 500 
words each with illustrations and sketches. 
Rate of pay is about 4 to ¥% cent per word. 








Dallas-San Antonio Market Letter 


By ROGER SHELDON 


' , Y HEN you delve into the Dallas and 
San Antonio markets for free-lance 
writers, you cut through a cross 

section of the nation’s biggest state, and the 

autopsy reveals oil, livestock, gardening, 
farming, banking, TEXAS, TEXAS, and 
more TEXAS. 

For instance, Farm and Ranch magazine, 
published in Dallas, circulates in Texas, 
~xlahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, and New 
Mexico. Southwestern Advertising and 
Marketing goes to Texas, Oklahoma, Louis- 
jana, Arkansas, and New Mexico. The 
Southwestern Purchaser is published for the 
the purchasing agents associations of Texas. 

Farm and Ranch, “The Farm Paper of 
the Southwest,” is a fiction market. Mary 
Lorraine Smith, fiction editor, says she can 
use fiction with a strong human interest 
and, preferably, a rural background—1500 
to 2000 words. “We want variety in our 
stories,” she says, “and we use mystery, 
action, romance, and stories about young 
people.” The magazine pays three cents a 
word on acceptance. It uses one fiction 
story a month. Reply is within two weeks. 
The address: Farm and Ranch, 3306 Main 
Street, Dallas 2, Texas. Editor is A. B. 
Kennerly. 

Farm and Ranch takes features also, but 
it wants outstanding articles on agriculture, 
with an emphasis on “outstanding.” They 
must contain accurately handled informa- 
tion written for, by, and about the South- 
west. 

Another farm publication, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, 1105 Southland Bldg. Annex, 
Dallas, is also in the market for short stories. 
Editor Eugene Benton says he’ll pay four 
cents a word for short stories averaging 
1000 to 3000 words. The mag prefers 
stories that will be of interest to the entire 
farm family. Payment for fiction is on 
acceptance. 

If you have some good farm photos, 


telling a story, The Farmer will pay from 
$2 to $3 each. 

The Southland Life Building is the pub- 
lications center of “Big D.” Housed in its 
hive are good markets. 

Southwestern Insurance News Graphic, 
411 Southland Life Bldg., Dallas, is issued 
weekly to the insurance trade, hasn’t a set 
rate and isn’t a major market. Might query 
Publisher Larry Jacobs, if you have insur- 
ance to sell. 

Up on the fifth floor of the hive is the 
Southwestern Food Journal, publication 
for retail] grocers. Roger Q. Flournoy is 
editor. He sometimes needs correspondents. 
The address: 507 Southland Life Annex, 
Dallas. 

If your market listings say the Southern 
Pharmaceutical Journal is at 911 Insurance 
Bldg., Dallas, scratch that and insert The 
Southland Life Bldg. Annex. Walter 
Cousins, Jr., the editor, issues it monthly 
to Southwest pharmacies. He uses articles 
that play up Oklahoma, Louisiana, Ark- 
ansas, and Texas. These articles should 
contain new merchandising ideas and “have 
real value” for acceptance—and be 1000 
to 2000 words, Rate of payment is accord- 
ing to merit. 

You may have to change the address for 
Business Girl too. It used to be 1901 
McKinney Ave., but now it’s 513% South 
Ervay, Dallas. Betty Oliver, the editor, had 
many an obstacle to overcome, trying to 
bring out a business girl slick so far away 
from the slick markets of New York City. 
But with the help of Time Magazine’s 
publicity and a lot of hard work, the mag- 
azine is on a paying basis. It’s in the 
market for 8 by 10 glossy black and white 
photos for cover prints. It wants “action 
shots with a business background.” The 
publication also uses pictures of successful 
business women in action, accompanied by 
a 50-word story of the subject’s accom- 
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ishments. Al] photos submitted should 
have a commercial release. Payment is 
ade only on publication, and please in- 
jude return postage. 

All journalistic eyes of the Southwest are 
umed to Scene, a fourth-estate venture 
hich has yet to prove itsell. Scene is a 


lick published in Dallas by D. [. Conroy 


Aithough it started out last February wit! 
flume 1, Number 1, as a monthly, it 
omes out in December with Number 7... 
¢ lapse being caused by a change of 
pwnership and a face lifting. 

Scene was the brain child of Wayland 
nd Clyda Boles, both well-known South- 
est writers. Rumors had it that the high- 
loss publication had the enthusiastic back- 
g of merchants of Big D who sought to 
make Dallas the fashion capitol of the na- 
ion. Full page ads from big Texas mer- 
ants seemed to indicate as much. Many 
phardened Southwesterner looked upon the 
high brow” publication as a cow puncher 
poks at a city dude, however, and sales 
lidn’t zoom. 

Finally, the publication came under the 
wnership of Conroy, its original business 
manager. And now it is no longer called 
The Magazine of the Southwest.” It is 
tow the “Magazine of the South and 
Nest.” It still caters to the upper brackets, 
ut the contents show marked appeal to 
uth and Western readers. Uses about 











eight articles per issue—politics, history, 
sports, and general. Averages two short 
shorts per issue. Payment on merit and on 
acceptance. Much of the material is as- 
signed. 

Holland’s is a market to try. It’s an old 
Southern magazine for housewives edited 
by Charleen McClain. It bry stuff on the 
feminine slant .. . Ssut!.ern inine slant, 
that is. Takes articles of © .-1500 words 
on Southern personalities, places and events. 
Also general human interest subjects, pref- 
erably accompanied by photo illustrations 
(5” by 7” or 8” by 10” glossies). Pages are 
limited, but the magazine likes fiction with 
love interest, 1500 to 4000 words, or humor- 
ous stories. Little poetry. Cartoons at $7.50 
up. Holland’s editorial copy brings three 
cents a word and up, according to merit. 
Photos go $3 to $5 for stock prints; $5 
up for exclusives. Replies within three 
weeks. Pays on acceptance. 


Trade Journals 


Besides those already mentioned, the two 
big Texas cities have several good trade 
journals for which to write. Classify them, 
and you see that cross section of Texas 
industry. 

Under oil, you’d list The Petroleum En- 
gineer, Room 700, Irwin Keasler Building, 
Dallas 1, Texas. It is a monthly edited by 
K. C. Sclater. Articles are written by 
both staff members and free-lancers. Spe- 
cial features such as personals, news items, 
personality sketches, are written by staff 
members, says Sclater. The magazine uses 
technical material on operating methods 
in the petroleum industry. Length 2500 to 
3000 words. Art work (maps, graphs, etc.) 
and photos are desired. No color; black 
and white glossy prints only. Pays on ac- 
ceptance or rejects in one to two weeks. 
Uses no correspondents. 


Material for the Petroleum Engineer 
must concern operation methods in oil 
production, refining and pipe line construc- 
tion, but must not concern the marketing 
of oil. 

Drilling, Associated Publishers Bldg., 1420 
Pacific, Dallas 1, wants oddities, personality 
sketches, photos of crews on drilling loca- 
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tions, new operating ideas, success stories. 


Pictures are helpful. Reports within 10 
days. Pays one cent a word on acceptance. 
Ted Mayborn is editor. 


Two publications are now extinct: The 
Airlines Travel Guide and Beer Selling. 
The former was listed at 1420 Pacific Ave., 
Dallas. A trip to 401 Milam Bldg., San 
Antonio, revealed that Beer Selling had 
drained its barrel and an organization sell- 
ing Texas municipal bonds was the new 
tenant. Also defunct is The Pan American, 
Houston Bldg., San Antonio. 


The Southwestern Retailer, 401 S. Poy- 
dras St., Dallas 2, with H. E. Corbyn as 
Editor, wants articles for retail] stores on 
merchandising and sales ideas. No fiction. 
Occasionally buys photos, but no poetry. 
Reports in two weeks: Pays 2 cent a word 
on the 10th of the month following publi- 
cation. 


Southwest Hardware and Implement 
Journal, 210 Poydras St., Dallas, takes 
stories from 1000-2500 words that have to 
do with the sale of hardware and imple- 
ments, especially in the Southwest. Must 
be very unusual if it deals with any other 
locale. Reports are prompt, uses photos, 
and pays % to 1 cent a word on publica- 
tion. R. C. Dyer is editor. 


“Top articles written by men in the in- 
dustry” are what the Cotton Ginners’ Jour- 
nal wants, It’s not in the market for any 
other material. It’s‘only an annual publica- 
tion, so think carefully before you send 
cotton material to Jay C. Stelley, Editor, 
at 109 North Second St., Dallas. 


The Texas Laundry Journal, 107 West 
Locust, San Antonio, goes out to about 
2000 launderers and dry cleaners of the 
Southwest. It’s edited by Edward J. Brucks, 
assisted by James B. Brucks. Issued monthly, 
The Journal averages well over 50% per 
cent advertising, and it’s not a thick pub- 
lication. But there is a market here. The 
magazine takes articles from 500 to about 
700 words; prefers two to three illustra- 
tions along side. It’s not necessary to query 
except on long features. Pays 1 cent a word 
on copy, $1 per photo, on publication. The 
Journal gets material from the Texas Press 


Clipping Bureau in Dallas, but it also calls 
upon its four or five correspondents. | 
interested at the monment in better cove. 
age of the Dallas area. 


The Southern Seedsman finishes its tent) 
year in January. It’s a steady publicatio, 
always open to free lancers. Each editiag 
goes principally to the South and Southf 
west (a 5200 controlled circulation), so i 
wants news of the seed trade in those area 
—merchandising ideas, personalities, new 

Article lengths run about 1000 word 
Kenneth Kitch, the managing editor, say 
the Seedman is “always open to good stuff} 
including good illustrations that help tj 
sell a story.. Pays one cent on writte} 
matter and $2 and up on photos, dependin 
upon exclusiveness. The Seedman uses cor 
respondents and especially along th 
“Coastal and Upper South.” Write Th 
Southern Seedman, 438 Moore Bldg., Saj 
Antonio; a monthly edited by Ken Skarien 





Publishers of The Seedsman also put ov 
a consumer publication: Sun-Up. Sus 
Up is a Southern version of Better Homa 
and Gardens. Just completing two yean 
in February, its circulation this December 
is 60,000. A “staff of associates” edits thf’ 
magazine, according to managing edito 
Kitch. 

Sun-U p is always open to how-to-do ant 
how-to-make with reference to home ant 
garden activity. Articles run about 120 
words. Payment runs at two cents. a word 
and $2 and up on photos. Editor Kitd 
says it took a long time to reply to contribu} 
tions when the magazine began, but nov 
replies are prompt, and sometimes cortt 
spondence in a day or two. Payment usually 
precedes publication. Camera people wil 
be interested in Sun-Up’s photo. needs: 
“We can use photos on a wide variety ¢ 
subjects, such as how-to-do layouts, flowe 
arrangements, gardening, landscapes, archi: 
tecture, little known scenic spots in tht 
South, home decoration and outdoor Ii 
ing.” 

Texas Livestock Journal, 215-218 Bedel 
Bldg., San Antonio, might be included ur 
der the trade journals, for livestock raisin 
is about the biggest lone prairie occupation. 
The Journal is presided over by Jelks fF. 
Castellaw. He rides herd on copy, adver 
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tising et all. His son, Bill, has covered 
the stock shows and many other livestock 
events since he came out of the armed 
services. 

The magazine has considerable circulation 
in Dallas, Fort Worth, San Antonio, and 
Houston. “Where the livestock industry in 
the Southwest is the heaviest, that’s where 
we are the heaviest,” says the elder Castel- 
law. The publication started in 1942. 

The Texas Livestock Journal gets much 
written material gratis from stockmen and 
agricultural writers, but it can use factual 
articles on livestock, ranching and farming 
in Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and New Mexico. Pays according to the 
article, from one to two cents a word, pay- 
ing on acceptance or returning promptly. 
Photos go for $1 to $2. 


Syndicates 


Top-notch cartoonists might show their 
wares to the Universal Features Advertis- 
ing Co., Construction Bldg., P. O. Box 
5569, Dallas 1. The organization offers 
advertising assistance and cartoon advertis- 






























ing to retail: merchants. Universal has a 
good staff of artists, but can always use a 
cartoon series of merit. 


General Magazines 

The San Antonio Express came out with 
a Sunday magazine supplement last sum- 
mer, under the editorship of Julian B. 
Cross. To date it has been entirely staff 
written from the Express reporters and 
feature writers. Cross says, “We have no 
budget for the purchase of free-lance ma- 
terial, and we are depending entirely on 
our own permanent staff. “In five or six 
months Cross expects the publication to be 
open to contributions, however. 

Southern Flight, P. O. Box 750, -1901 
McKinney Ave., Dallas, news and 
feature articles of aeronautical activities, 
with emphasis on the South and Southwest. 
However, articles ‘need not be limited to 
this area. Pays Y2 cent a word, $2.50 for 
photos on publication. 


uses 


Religious Magazines 
Catholic Press, P. O. Box 2518 
is edited monthly by D. A. Car- 


The 
Dallas 1, 





Again Available 
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At all bookstores. $3.00 









SHORT 
STORY 


By Kenneth Payson Kempton 


“Mr. Kempton’s excellent manual on short- 
story writing is as readable as it is down-to- 
earth. A must for all neophytes in that exact- 
ing art, it can be read with enjoyment and 
profit by practitioners in every literary field.” 
—N. Y. Times Book Review. Diagrams. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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LITERARY AGENT 


@ Full agency services for established 





and beginning writers. 


@ Fiction, non-fiction, and foreign 


language markets. 


@ Immediate readings, quick reports, 


and effective placement. 


Full information on request. 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 

















CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison in- 
mates, are clamoring for “CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS" because this guide gives three features: 
1. How to "dig up" and write magazine fillers; 
2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to 10c per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE" explains in detail a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss. Ideal part- 
time work for writers. 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER," a “must” for 
all authors. Writine is a business, so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits and losses? 
What are your income tax exemptions? A book- 
keeping system and also a manuscript record, 


All for $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth St., Dept. D., Anderson, S. C. 
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rico. It is in the market for correspondents 
from the Southern states. Can use news- 
paper clippings as well as original material. 
Pays 2 cents a word for articles on Catholic 
events only. $3 to $5 for photos. Pays on 
publication, or rejects within a month. 


Little Magazines 

Wildfire is a little magazine using 1000 
to 1500 word shorts, including detective 
and murder mysteries. No photos or poetry, 
“but we do publish a book of poems on a 
10 per cent royalty basis for one subscriber 
each year.” There’s no payment for material 
sent in, except prizes. Report within a 
week. Paul Heard is editor. The address: 
1435 Second Avenue, Dallas 10. 

Besides having a top-notch football team, 
Southern Methodist University at Dallas 
also boasts a,leading review magazine—T he 
Southwest Review. Allen Maxwell, editor, 
is looking for articles 3000 to 5000 words 
long, short stories 2000 to 5000. The style 
must be “literary,” says Maxwell. 

Important fact to note about the South- 
west Review is the fact that the digest mag- 
azines frequently republish stories from it, 
offering additional revenue. It comes out 
quarterly, so the market isn’t large here, 
but almost everything is free lance. The 
Review uses photos or drawings when ap- 
propriate, which is seldom, for the magazine 
stays away from many illustrations. And, 
please, no picture stories! Maxwell says the 
rate of payment for editorial copy is nom- 
inal and on publication. Replies to con- 
tributions in from four to six weeks. 


Poetry 


Poets will find good hunting at 624 N. 
Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas—the home 
of Kaleidograph, a national magazine of 
poetry published monthly. It’s also the 
home address of the editors, Whitney Mont- 
gomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery 
(Mrs. Whitney). Their publication takes 
poetry only, with no restrictions as to style, 
subject or length. The editors do prefer 
rhymed poems under 42 lines, however. 

The only photos they use are pictures of 
the winners in quarterly poetry contests 
sponsored by the magazine. Payment for 
material submitted is in prizes only. The 
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best poem for each quarter is awarded $25. 
Replies to contributions are within two 
weeks, unless mail is especially heavy. 


Book Publishers 


The Southern Publishing Co., 2210 Pa- 
cific Ave., Dallas 1, publishes school text- 
books exclusively. 

Banks Upshaw and Co., 707 Browder St., 
Dallas 1, publishes books for school use as 
well as other teaching material, especially 
in the fields of Spanish, French, and Eng- 
lish. Payment on royalty basis. 

A little publishing company in San An- 
tonio, whose front door knob comes off 
sometimes and whose backshop begins right 
up close to the front offices, has some best 
sellers to its credit and is a market for com- 
pleted manuscripts. Preferably about the 
Southwest, partner, 

The publisher is Naylor Company, 918 
N. St. Mary’s St., San Antonio 6—book 
publishers, creative printers, engravers and 
bookbinders. A staff of about 25 people, 
not including the artists and engravers who 
free-lance, produces approximately 15 sell- 
ing books a year. Joe O. Naylor heads the 
firm and is the judge of manuscripts. Mrs. 
Naylor handles the publicity and promotion 
and also judges the MS. Third judge is 
Miss Grace Taylor Macmillan. The firm 
will publish textbooks and limited editions, 
plus some privately printed poetry, but its 
first love is regional literature, paid on a 
royalty basis. 

Naylor won’t commit itself until it sees 
a manuscript. And it sees 100 to 150 a 
year—all carefully checked. Although it 
publishes about 15 books a year, it has 
published more than 300 to date, starting 
15 years ago. The firm has been in the 
printing business 25 years. 

Naylor’s best sellers have been the books 
of Boyce House, newspaper columnist of 
Texas folklore and humor. 

Briefly, Naylor takes Southwest regional 
literature first, but also publishes cook books, 
histories, novels, and is beginning to go 
nationwide on sales. 

Incidentally, John A. Lomax, Texas 
ballad hunter, has just been announced 
winner of the $1,000 Carr P. Collins prize, 
for the best Texas prose book of 1947, 
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44 Writer’s DicEst 
Aeles PUA] ©, Who Can Say? 
For new and established writers, and BOUT the only replace thing in the a 
yet we can’t say we've reached the magazine: business is that change will 
bottom or caught up with editorial vouaan* The leader ~~ f ilies Li 
demands made on us. Yes, we do weakens, dips, changes in size and finally Ss 
have access to markets, and are in all that is left is a name which is sold to the Cc 
daily touch with editors in the largest | '°°“!V°TS: ms 
publishing center in the world. Now What causes the leader in a magazine Ne 
it is up to you, if you want to sell that | field to falter? Usually, it is not a notable Ne 
story, article or novel. failure on the part of the leader, nor a 
Requests for material are coming | sudden rush of ability from the offices of 
to us from quality and pulp maga-| the Number Two book. Rather, the upset ff 
zines, from publishers of novels and] is caused by an intruder into the field 9 Jo 
books, and from motion picture stu- | whose claim to fame is that he is not as far sul 
= ei 1S — = brome behind the public’s general knowledge and f— av 
writes: would preter a comedy | good taste as his competitors. 
story with the customary dramatic * The truth of this cal borne out in the La 
touches—a story with a new ‘gim-| way The New Yorker upset the old Judge Mc 
mick, some refreshingly novel | nd Life; by te ay Time tok ot |W 
germ of a good motion picture idea? Se eee — i 
aie pei : lessly shoved aside all other travel maga- To 
one is our commission. Our fee is zines, and by the way Life outmoded the 
radii ar anaar donor tees roto sections of Sunday newspapers who 
beta ’ The ate Ci eis aie recklessly continue to offer the public a | 
cannmcerint, S000 words or lees, ic polar bear eating a sandwich next to a pic- all 
$3. Each script should be accom-| “© ee Bie Soe earn, with a news shot & ab 
panied with return postage. a boiler explosion “stuck in for action” ; 
Die tthe Je titeniin. snmtrentiy and by the way Seventeen made a publish- be 
y, c ’ 
aiid prolesilénsl—aud Caltbally tol | °° MOY Set Of the other juvenile gil 9. Ga 
Sesléil; Neale ‘te: tekee: -diliee athe books aimed at the teen age audience with Rei 
sales, we drop the fee and sell on. a their “machine finish” paper, and half cent 
straight commission basis. We report | W°Fd rates. 
promptly. The publisher who is on top needs beware ( 
We read book-length novels and| 9° 8° much of the hot breath of a com- cor 
sell them on a 10% commission basis, | Petitor on his neck, but rather the new- on 
if found suitable for publication or | Co™eT who today is idly fingering a large a ¢ 
motion picture production. With each | fat dummy of a strange new size, with a cre 
novel, the writer is required to send | “different” appeal. wit 
in a small fee of $4 for our letter of To bring to its readers, many of whom 
appraisal, The express charges on | are editors, publishers and publishing em- Phe 
novel or book to our office should be | _ployees, as well as free-lance writers, some Mo 
prepaid. inkling of shadows that may fall, WrrrerR’s Mo 
Short stories with any plot or | Dicest is offering tantalizing information Mo 
theme, and articles on social, eco- | sent to us by Harry Strickler, vice president Mo 
nomic and political problems are in| of the International Circulation Company. Mo 
| special demand. The writer should These figures are all based on A.B.C. (Audit, oe 
send them in at once to make the sale. | Bureau of Circulation) records and in the = 
a8 A K U S Cc RIPT B U R EA U trade that is a synonym for accuracy. i. 
| ; A Summary of Newsstand Sales of Maga- Silv 
l a eee zines for the First Six Months of 1947 with Scr 
om Fos F, WY: ABC Membership : Scre 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Weekly Magazines 
In the weekly field, there is an overall 
increase in newsstand sale of 5.2%. 
Net Sale Gain 


Magazine Per Issue _—_ or Loss 
einen -..+e+.. 2,390,000 25.3 
Saturday Beesing Pee . aad we 1,826,000 4.9 
Ch me -7.8 
MMO Fe aids. 64 4s00%e are’ 317,000 -28.6 
Newsweek ...... .. esses... 232,000 -26.0 
New Yorker .......... .... 105,000 3.8 


The Women’s Field 


In the women’s field, “Ladies’ Home 
Journal” is the ortly magazine showing a 
substantial gain in newsstand sale and the 
average for this group is down 3.1%. 

Net Sale Gain 


Magazine Per Issue or Loss 
Ladies’ Home Journal ..... . .2,258,000 10.2 
McCalls......... ..1,778,000 -12.0 
Woman’s Home Cmpeaion. . 1,622,000 -9.6 
Good Housekeeping ........1,223,000 4.3 
Today’s Woman ............ 677,000 28 


Fiction Group 


In the fiction group, the sale is down on 
all of them, and the overall shows a loss of 
about 1612%. 

Net Sale Gain 


Magazine Per Issue or Loss 
American 5. cae ......- 970,000 -16.1 
Cosmopolitan .............. 953,000 -18.6 
Red Book Leeeeseeeeeee. 894,000 -14.8 


Screen Magazines 


On the eleven screen magazines on which 
comparisons can be made, the sale is down 
on each one, and the overall picture shows 
a drop in sales of 27.8%. Cover price in- 
creases might have had considerable to do 


with this. 
Net Sale Gain 


Magazine Per Issue — or Loss 
Sere ee a ae eee 983,000 -17.3 
Modern Screen ... .. 932,999 -32.4 
Movieland ..... . ... 445,000 -23.4 
Movie Life ...:...........+. 335,000’ -<2338 
Mewes OA cas .. 321,000 -25.1 
Movie Stars Parade ......... 306,000 -29.1 
MOVIE. SHOW. «|... . 0s cage epee eS 
Motion Pictures ...... 539,000 -30.2 
Movie Story .. crosiianst tee —aie 
Screen Guide ..... ...... 358,000 -41.9 
Silver Screen .............. 334,000 No 
percemand ..........;. ... 330,000 Report 
Screen Stars eet c tte} eee See 
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PRICELESS 'KNOW-HOW' 
FOR THE BEGINNER 


Trying to do the mystery without success? Your love 
stories getting bounced around? Confession editors 
treating you rough? No luck breaking into the sports 
magazines? Still gathering rejection slips? 

Brother, you need help! 

Still trying to untangle the riddles of the short short? 
Your poems not clicking? Want to really learn how to 
knit ‘atmosphere’ into your yarns? The tricks of conflict 
complication and character contrast still bothering you? 

Brother, you need National Writer's Notebook, the 
new author's journal slanted to the beginner. (Formerly 
called Writer's Workshop). And here's why you need it: 

Professional authors qualified to answer the above 
and countless other questions of importance to the 
writer do exactly that in our first three issues. Alec 
Watkins, twice winner of the $1,000 mystery book of 
the month award; Charles Molyneux Brown, who climbed 
from the pulps to Cosmopolitan to the motion picture 
studios; Myrtle Juliette Corey, John Kieran, Clement 
Wood and others are in the batting order. They're 
unloading know-how you can't afford to miss. 

That isn't all. Surveys or break-downs of sport stories, 
love stories and confessions are also scheduled. You'll 
profit from these highly informative studies which tear 
the stories apart, vividly show what made them click. 

Don't miss them. Subscribe today. It'll be an invest- 
ment. No newsstand sales. Order direct. First issue 
out January, 1948. Rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; 
Canada and Foreign, $3; single copies, 20c. 


NATIONAL WRITER'S NOTEBOOK 


Ernie Phillips, Editor & Publisher 








Box 502 Santa Maria, Calif. 
Typed beautifully, accurately, promptly. Corrections 
in spelling and grammar if desired. Free carbon copy 


and extra first page—60c per 1000 words. 

Mss. requiring editing beyond minor spelling and 
grammar corrections—90c per 1000 words. 
MRS. EUGENE SMITH 
P. O. Box 752 Cheraw, S. C. 








“WRITE WITH A WIRE RECORDER” 


THE BUSY WRITER’S permanent secretary ... always 
ready, always available to put down your thoughts and 
ideas . . . irom a short story to a book length novel. A 
boon to students, teachers, speakers, actors and proies- 
sional people. Brochure on request. 


WIRE RECORDER HEADQUARTERS 
Chicago & Vine Arlington Heights, Hil. 








CARTOONISTS 


Avoid beginners’ mistakes. Save postage. Sell faster. 
Read THE FUNNY PICTURE BUSINESS, a handbook 
for the beginning cartoonist by Manford Forrest, editor 
of Pen and Brush Newsletter, read and recommended 
by professionals. Write for details. P. O. Box I89WD, 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


For ten years I have given writers an understanding and 
intelligent service. They now say: “Excellent” 

‘very nicely done” . .. “‘It’s perfect!’’ Prices tailored 
to your requirements—and to fit your pocketbook. A 
stamped self-addressed envelope will bring particulars 


from 
ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 
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WE NEED 500 VERSES EVERY MONTH 
WE WILL PAY FROM $1.00 10 $5.00 
FOR EACH ONE ACCEPTED! 


Procedure: 

1. Submit as many verses as you like. We shall 
need 500 verses EACH MONTH. Number your 
verses, |, 2, 3, ete. 

2. We will advise within 2 weeks of receipt of 
your entry, the number of verses accepted, 
and will reimburse you accordingly. (Unac- 
cepted verses will not be returned unless 
postage is enclosed). 

3. Print your name and address clearly. 


Verses should conform to the following requirements: 

1. Be from 4 to 8 lines in length. Not over 10 
words to the line. 

2. Be based on an event, story, or thoughi in the 
Holy Bible. Include the Chapter and Verse 
number in the Bible upon which the verse 
is based. 

3. Be non-sectarian and non-controversial. 

4. Be “narrative” in style rather than preach- 
ments. It is our aim to draw interesting paral- 
lels between the stories recorded in the Bible 
and the events of modern everyday living. 


IF YOU BELONG TO A POETRY CLUB, ADVISE THE 
MEMBERS OF THIS OPPORTUNITY 


Write and submit to: 
KNOW YOUR BIBLE COMPANY 


Publishers 


317 Sycamore Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








TYPING 


Neat, accurate typing, corrections 
in spelling, free carbon 


50c per 1000 words 
A. C. ROLLER 


Kalamazoo 87, Mich. 








ARE YOU ONE OF THE REJECTED? 


We offer you editorial guidance and analysis of your 
manuscripts and our best efforts to try to have your 
manuscripts published. Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5, 
words; over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 
10,000 to 40,000, $7.00; full-length novels and plays, 
$10.00. Manuscripts typed 20c per page. 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 





WHY NOT PUBLICITY? 


‘ Publicity and Public Relations work may be the answer 
or you. 
My 25 years experience has been atesenpes for your 
benefit into 10 coprranted printed le 
Send today for Free Pamphlet, “‘ ‘PUBLICITY Is 
PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C. Sullivan Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Short stories, articles, novels, movie treatments, etc., 15¢ 
page (approximately 250 words per page) including one carbon 
copy. 

Stage plays, radio scripts, and motion picture shooting 
scripts slightly higher. 

Corrasable Bond used on all MSS. extra first sheet in- 
cluded, Please specify either PICA or ELITE type. 


LITERARY TYPING SERVICE 
6514 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood 28, California 











Romance and Confession 
With the exception of two magazines 
showing a very small gain, the ‘trend is 
generally down and they are off overall 


11.89. Net Sale Gain 

Magazine Per Issue or Loss 
True Confession . .1,584,000 —8.4 
True Story .1,287,000 -17.8 
Modern Romances 932,000 -9.6 
Secrets sack 870,000 -11.0 
Real Romance ... 421,000 2.3 
True Love and Romance .... 266,000 1.9 
Screen Romances 421,000 -21.9 
True Romances ........ 630,000 -25.6 
Personal Romance 487,000 —2.7 
Real Story , 486,000 4.8 
True Experiences . . 389,000 -10.9 


Teen Age Group 
This group overall shows little change, 
except that “Seventeen” has shown a nice 
increase, and the other two big ones are 


down. Net Sale Gain 
Magazine Per Issue or Loss 
Seventeen 764,000 14.0 
Miss America ...... 706,000 —7.4 
Calling All Girls .. 518,000 4.4 
Mademoiselle °. . 223,000 -14.1 
Polly Pigtails 203,000 
Junior Bazaar . . 70,000 


Detective Magazines 
The detective group shows a loss of 6% 
overall with “Official Detective Stories” the 
biggest loser. The only one showing a gain 
being “Master Detective.” 


Magazine 


Net Sale Gain 
Per Issue _— or Loss 


Official Detective Stories 424,000 -16.2 
True Detective 353,000 4 
Startling Detective ... 297,000 —5.7 
True Life Detective Cases ... 145,000 <a 
Master Detective ........... 138,000 18.0 
Vital Detective Cases 120,000 


Outdoor Magazines 

All of these magazines showed substan- 
tial gains with the exception of “Outdoors,” 
and the overall per cent increase was almost 
22%. 

Magazine 
Sports Afield 
Outdoor Life . 
Outdoors 
Field and Stream 
Outdoorsman (Bi-Mo) 


Net Sale Gain 
Per Issue or Loss 


326,000 21.2 
315,000 24.5 

96,000 -21.7 
279,000 57.0 
176,000 11.3 


Miscellaneous 
On the miscellaneous magazines, the 
overall picture is down 11%. “Liberty” 
shows a big gain, but that is because it went 
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from a weekly to a bi-weekly (now a 
monthly). The air magazines all showed a 
big drop in circulation ; the song sheets are 
very bad; the photography magazines are 
off with the exception of “Minicam Pho- 


33 
tography. Net Sale Gain 


Magazine Per Issue or Loss 
Liberty US a ee 620,000 14.3 
Ranch Romances (Bi-W) . 312,000 2.2 
Ebony . pares, SIONS, ih 299,000 : 
Holiday 254,000 ; 
Argosy ...... 253,000 28.1 
Everybody’s Digest ..... . 142,000 -26.8 
International Digest . 66,000 ; 
Air Trails Pictorial 126,000 -17.0 
Dee)... 8S, chek .... 108,000 -—24.5 
Skyways os ' ..... 79,000 -29.8 
Hit Parader 309,000 -58.7 
Screen Songs 129,000 : 
Popular Photography 267,000 —2.7 
United States Camera ...... 163,000 —2.7 
Minicam Photography .... 75,000 14.1 
Radio Mirror ...... . 389,000 25.6 


A total on all magazines on which we 
have comparisons, as covered in this memo- 
randum, indicates a total sale of 50,995,005 
in the first six months of 1947 and total for 
the period in 1946 was 54,309,827 ; a loss 
of 3,314,822 copies or 6.1%. 


WRITE 


— FREE. 


PBB RA» >» ede ede ed edad ede i it i ite de it ile 
lr i di a a a miata nnd 





“~~ 


Here ih the Easiest Way to 


I want to contact new writers interested in 
cashing hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, 
offered each month. 


ence necessary. Send 
postcard for information -FREE a 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


It May Never Be That Beautiful Again, James 
Sir: 

Attention beginning writers! Don’t despair. 
Tonight when I got home from work there was a 
letter awaiting me. I quickly tore it open and 
there (with a courteous note from Myra Keen) 
was a nice $5.00 check from Magazine Digest! 
So now I am a selling writer at the age of 
nineteen. Believe me when I say “Life Can Be 
Beautiful.” 

James R. Sro.tz, 
450 Welch Street, 
Silverton, Oregon. 


Pants But No Seat 
Sir: 

We’re AGIN ’em. We mean guys like the 
knothead John S. Carroll, Editor of Photography 
Business, who blats through a complete column 
in your book on requirements for his book, 
stressing that photos are a must and they MUST 
BE GOOD. 





for $2.50 per pic. 
It amazed us no end to note that he paid 2c 
a word for ACTUAL, PRINTED WORDAGE. 
No wonder there are so many of us silly, silly 
photographers going around with no seat in 
our pants. 
Mike Crary, 
Clix photo-reportage, 
223 Second and Cherry Bldg., 
Seattle 1, Washington. 


jr PAY 


No previous experi- 


INFORMATION 
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Radio & Television 


By HELEN ROWLAND 








HE RADIO Writers Guild has just 
signed a contract covering free-lance 
writers with the four major networks, 
entitled the 1947 Radio Writers Guild- 
|Network Free-Lance Minimum Basic 
Agreement. CBS, NBC, ABC, and MBS 
signed, and the contract went into effect 
November 15, for six and a half years, with 
a clause permitting the re-negotiation of 
minimum script fees every two years, 
This contract includes recognition of the 
Radio Writers Guild as the bargaining 
agent for all radio writers in their direct 
dealings with networks. A virtual Guild 
| shop provision now requires networks to 
demand RWG membership of nine out of 
ten writers. The contract pertains only to 
writers submitting or selling direct to the 
four networks, for the programs, both sus- 
taining and commercial, which are pro- 





"duced by the networks themselves. 


There are five major points guaranteed 
the writer in the RWG-Network Basic 
Agreement: 1. Guild Shop for free-lance 
writers. 2. A licensing of rights in literary 
material. 3. A schedule of minimum license 
terms. 4. A revision of the present release 
form under which the writer seems to sign 
away his rights to his own creation when he 
submits copy. 5. A procedure for settling 
grievances and disputes. . 

Via this agreement, the radio writer is 
safeguarded in retaining rights to his lit- 
erary material, so that at his discretion he 
may sell networks “single use” rights only 
to his scripts, whereas heretofore they have 
taken all rights to most material bought for 
broadcast. This means the writer may lease 


_ his script to various markets, receiving dup- 
' licate payment each time the script is 


| 


bought. For an additional fee from the 


network, he may also sell “exclusive rights” 


for given periods of time, receiving extra 
payment of minimum percentages of the 
minimum fee. 

As to subsidiary rights, which include 
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book, motion picture, serial and other 
rights, the writer at all times retains control 
of the disposition of these rights to his 
script. Incidentally, in response to queries 
on this subject, it is not advisable for the 
writer to designate “second rights” or “sub- 
sidiary rights” material as such, when he 
submits them to subsequent markets. For 
example, if the writer sells a radio script to 
any market on a one-performance only 
basis, he is entitled to re-sell it to another 
radio market without designating it as “sec- 
ond rights” material. He may also reap 
“subsidiary rights” on any scripts aired by 
rewriting them as short stories, books, stage 
or tele plays, etc., without designating them 
as “subsidiary rights” material. 

The RWG-Network contract provides for 
a schedule of minimum fees to be paid for 
scripts for both sustaining and commercial 
categories of network-produced programs, 
and for air credit to be accorded the writer 
on all programs which involve more than 
50% script. 

Since this contract is restricted to writers 
submitting to networks only, it does not 
apply to writers in their submissions and 
sales to advertising agencies, independent 
radio producers, package organizations, and 
local radio stations which produce shows 
running on the networks. These organiza- 
tions produce the bulk of program material 
on the networks, and provide the largest 
market for free-lance writers. 

How do you, the free-lance writer, fit 
into this picture? You may still submit 
scripts to ad agencies, producers, stations, 
etc., without becoming a Guild member, 
for, as just stated, this RWG-Network has 
nothing to do with these concerms. You 
may also still submit scripts to the networks 
for shows produced by them, but they will 
now favor submissions by Guild members. 

Since its inception ten years ago, RWG 
has grown to about 2000 in national mem- 
bership. It first negotiated contracts with 

















HELP 


From a Selling Writer 


Frequently, someone asks me, “Just 
what is it you do with your clients’ manu- 
scripts?” That depends on what your par- 
ticular work requires. The following are 
a few examples of manuscripts that were 
unsalable until corrective measures under 
my direction made the publisher a ready 
buyer: 

e Margaret Hertzler Brown came to me 
with an outline of her novel, The Sur- 
geon’s Daughter, and together we developed 
the plot, collaborated in the writing and 
finally made a corrected copy for publica- 
tion. 

e Mary Carney Thielmann required less 
help with her juvenile book, Suzy Goes to 
Mexico. A few suggestions from me en- 
abled her to make her own revisions and 
sell the book to a publisher who had previ- 
ously rejected it. 

e Dr. Ervin Adam Shaffer’s novel, 
Renegade Gold, had to be revised; taboos 
were removed, plot elements were better 
integrated, and “dated” sections eliminated. 


e Agnes O’Neill had written her auto- 
biographical work, The Cornstalk Grew, 


CHARLES 
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with a pencil, and it required both rebuild- 
ing and polishing. My rewrite put it into 
print, and it has now gone into several 
editions. 

Countless examples could be given that 
parallel the feregoing. The point is ... 
that each manuscript reaching my desk is 
examined and considered individually to 
determine whether it should be rebuilt 
completely, revised in some minor detail, 
submitted te publishers as it stands, or the 
writer be advised to “forget it.” If you need 
help with your manuscript, send it to me 
for a candid appraisal. 


Here is hew we get started: Write me 
a note today, asking for my 2,000 word 
folder which explains in detail how | work 
with authors. Also include any informa- 
tion you wish to give concerning your 
own work, 





You may order my textbook, 
“Let's Write About You,” 
from Writer's Digest for 
$2.00. An appropriate Christ- 
mas gift for any writer. 











(Interviews by arrangement only) 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 
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SHERIDAN AGENCY 


Ruth Maddien Sheridan 
435 79th Street, Woodcliff, N. J. 


If you write for fun, turn the page, but if you 
want to convert your ability into money, now 
is the time to cash in on your stories, articles 
and books. Magazine editors and book pub- 
lishers are eager to find promising new writers. 
Regardless of what type of material you are 
working on, now is the time to work ‘ard if 
you want to start selling. We can ‘ielp you 
get results just as we have h-'ped other 
writers. 

Our clients have sold to practically all the 
large, national magazines, but we are inter- 
ested in getting new clients who are sincerely 
anxious to sell and who are willing to work 
hard, absorbing sound criticism and careful 
writing help. 

OUR RATES ARE: 

Stories or articles to 5,000 words....... $5.00 
From 5,000 to 20.000 words. .75¢ Per M words 
Booklength manuscripts...... 50c Per M words 


Fees should accompany all manuscripts. We 
suggest you get that script in to us at once. 








URSULA M. BARNHART 
PUBLIC TYPIST 


the four networks covering staff writers of 
programs, later came contracts covering 
news writers. Via this new agreement cov- 
ering free-lance writers RWG has achieved 
greater representation, respect and rights 
for writers in network dealings, and no 
doubt RWG’s protection will extend to 
other channels in the future. 

If you desire to join the Radio Writers 
Guild, there are two ways by which you are 
eligible: 1. If you have had two scripts 
aired. 2. If you have published in other 
media, such as magazines, books, plays, etc. 
In this second category, you join the Au- 
thors League of America, mother organ- 
ization of RWG, and this entitles you to 
RWG membership. 

Erik Barnouw is the new National Presi- 
dent of RWG, for one year, succeeding Sam 
Moore, writer of “The Great Gildersleeve.” 
Mr. Barnouw, a well-known radio writer 
and author of books on radio, is currently 
teaching Radio Writing at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Welbourn Kelly is the new Vice 
President of RWG’s Eastern Region for two 
years, succeeding Peter Lyon, a prominent 
radio writer, who worked tirelessly on these 
new contract negotiations. Mr. Kelly writes 
continuity for “The Big Break,” NBC talent 
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Manuscripts typed accurately, neatly and prompt- 
ly. Pica or elite type, 50c per thousand words. 


BOX 102 STURTEVANT, WIS. 


program, the title which Billy Rose, night- 
erie impresario, received $20,000 for com- 
posing! That is nearly $7,000 per word— 
an all-time high. Roy Langham continues 
as RWG’s able National Secretary. 

The Guild is currently holding stimulat- 
ing Seminar discussion sessions, featuring 
as guest speakers, writers, producers, etc., 
who are recognized authorities in their field. 
These sessions are open to non-members of 
RWG, as well as members, and will run 
until May. They are held Thursday eve- 
nings, twice monthly, from 8:00-10:00 
P.M., at the Amsterdam Room, Holland 
House, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N.Y., at a charge of 50c per person. Writers 
interested in attending may query RWG’s 
N.Y. office for the dates and subjects. The 
following subjects are planned for sessions: 
Suspense and Murder, Audience Participa- 
tion, Comedy, Drama, Documentary and 
Public Service, Women’s Shows, News and 
Shortwave, Television, Music, etc. 








OUTDOOR STORIES BOUGHT 
For southern Hunting. Fishing and Flying magazine 
1000 to 2500 Words — Usual Rates Paid 
Prefer accompanying pictures or sketches, 
but not necessary. 

Submit for approval to 


OUTDOOR SPORTSMAN 
109 Commerce Little Rock, Arkansas 


MS TYPIST 


50c per 1000 words 
Over 30,000—45c 


MARGO DE LEON 
Box 531, Ramona San Diego Co., Calif. 











MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


1 Brown 
a Se RF SS with guumed faye, Writers have 
1 2S 9x12 a 25 o'4xI2%4 sseerceccees “y4 
’ 50 No. 10 and Zz No 

32 6x9 oad 32 6%4x9 
BP pestene for S tee. ee coh of Seat Sue stem and for 
2 ibs. on third group. Writers’ books bought, sold, rented. 
LEE E. GOOCH Box 202-WD Hernando, Miss. 

Writers’ Supplies Since °35 
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The Authors League of America, Inc., is 
located at 6 East 39th Street, New 16, N.Y., 
and is also parent to three other Guilds— 
the Dramatists Guild, Authors Guild and 
Screen Writers Guild. 

The Radio Writers Guild has a national 
membership, at three key regional head- 
quarters: Eastern Region, 6 East 39th 
Street, New York 16, N.Y.; Midwestern 
Region, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, 
Ill.; Western Region, 1655 N. Cherokee 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


* * * 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC., 285 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

MOLLE MYSTERY THEATRE, aired 
Fridays, 10:00 P. M., EST over NBC. 

This high-calibre mystery series, on the 
air since 1943, has inaugurated a change in 
policy, Whereas it has offered primarily 
adaptations of famed and little-known mys- 
tery and detective fiction, the accent is now 
on original mystery scripts by free-lance 
writers. Originals are preferred about five- 
to-one over adaptations. Also, complete 
half-hour scripts are now desired, without 
the submission of story outlines first. 

Frank Telford, Producer-Editor, informs 
me of the script requirements. It is pre- 
ferable that the leading character in_ the 
story have an integral and emotional. re- 
lationship to the plot, as opposed to the re- 
lationship of the purely intellectual detect- 
ive. The general emphasis in the story 
should be upon good characterization, a 
certain amount of action and a great deal 
of suspense, A surprise ending in the real 
sense is preferred—i. e., not proving that 
the butler rather than the squire committed 
the murder, but the kind of surprise ending 
that violently turns the entire plot upside 
down—such as, proving there was no 
murder at all. 

Taboos: Supernatural stories. Stories that 
are too completely psychological. Stories 
with the entire stress on deduction (ques- 
tioning of suspects, hunting of clues, etc.). 
Stories with an English setting. Stories 
with formulas bearing a great similarity to 
other mystery and detective shows on the 
air. The programs, “Suspense” and “The 
Whistler,” are exceptions to this rule, since 





YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. is nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including 
my work as instructor im versification at New Yor 
University and William and Mary. —- Most of 
my work with private pupils 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by co reqepontonse, M 
U Rh jonary e 07) | om Poet’s Ha 
book ($2.60) are now standard. wey neglect “= 4 
many profits from versification? rite today 
a Send $1 tow trial eriti- 
cism © 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON. N.Y. 











SHORT STORY WRITING 


How fe write, what to write, and where fe sell 


Our courses in, Short ester, Writing, Juvenile Writing, 

a Ray honest a practical advice: real teachi ae 
ci . 

E ‘or culars and @ sample copy the WRITER'S 

MONTHLY, write today to: 

The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing 
Sample Page and es of Rates 
Upon Reque 


WINEY LANDIS 
1365 Kennedy St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 








FICTION COURSE—$9 


Learn the short-cuts to success in the BIG MONEY 
short-short field from an expert. My authoritative 
book, “Let's Write Short-Shorts” (a $2 value), is 
the text upon which my streamlined 6-lesson course 
is based. Personal attention for every student! 
oe shorts, written as poe given thor- 


h, detailed . enciyese.. I will absolutely 

a “Let's Write and a 

_— of the oy short-short markets when you en- 
FOY EVANS Americus, Ga. 








NEAT-PROMPT-ACCURATE 
TYPING SERVICE 


Corrections in Spelling—One Carbon Free 
Rate: 50c per 1000 words. Poetry: Ic per line, 
J. SHULTISE 
Box 21 Columbus Jct., lowa 











LOOK FRIENDS 


You write it—we'll correct it. 


Honest, straightforward criticism on your story, article, 
novel, or play. If it’s good, we’ll tell you. If it’s bad, 
we'll tell you—and show you how to make it better. 
Short stories and articles, $1 per 1000 words or fraction 
thereof, up to 5000 words; over 5000 words 60c per 
1000. Criticism fees on novels and plays on request. 
No fee for second reading. 


LITERARY ANALYSIS SERVICE 


Box 2669, Hollywood Station 
Hollywood 28, California 
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Do You Really Want To Know? 


What’s Wrong with Your Mss? And What to Do 
about it? Do you want to see the Fundamentals 
of Effective Writing and Selling discussed as you've 
never seen them taken apart before? 

For Better Writing, for More Selling, for Friendlier, 
More Specific Help, 


Try REWRITE MAGAZINE Today! 


Subscriptions, $2 per year. Single copies, 25c. Trial 
Bundies: 7 issues, $1. 15 issues, $2. No free sample 
copies. 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 
We have the best kraft envelopes obtainable at the 
lowest prices. Round Trip Sets or Singly. Try a 
set of 25 (50 One Fold Size Envelopes) or 20 (40 
Flat Size Envelopes) or 30 (60 Two Fold Size Ena- 
velopes) today. $1 postpaid anywhere in the U.S.A. 
Larger Savings on Larger Orders. 


PRACTICAL SERVICES FOR WRITERS 


The Writers’ Book Club—saves you money on all 
books. No dues, no minimum buys. The WCS Cir- 
culating Library—an inexpensive way to read all 
the best writers’ books. The WCS Scholarship Fund 
—practical help for shut-in and handicapped writers. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writer's Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929 











~ Sell the Stories 


You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 












Write all types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 


This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, “Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and “Willow Hill’ by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 


Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorade 





Please send me free booklet “The Way Past the 
Editor” and coupon for free analysis of one of my 
scripts. 








NAME 





FULL ADDRESS. 
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they have no running characters and pres- 
ent a one-shot mystery each week. Stories 
with too much emphasis upon horror or 
brutality are inacceptable because of net- 
work censorship. NBC is perhaps more 
severe in this respect than any other net- 
work. 

On adaptations, writers should query 
first, for a story they wish to adapt may 
have already been produced on the show, 
or rejected in the past. Stories adapted 
from Ellery Queen and other famed authors 
are not desired. The only adaptations 
wanted are those which writers have dis- 
covered in magazines such as the pulps. 

Payment—$400-$500 for original scripts 
and from $250-$300 for adaptations. They 
ask for first broadcast rights for three 
months, then rights revert to writer. Send 
to Y&R for release first and return it signed 
with material to Mr. Teleford. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope. Writer re- 
ceives name credit on the air. Program is 
sponsored by the makers of Mollé Shave 
Cream and Double Danderine. 

* * 
JAMES GRAHAM, 607 West Magnolia 
Street, Compton, California. 

CALIFORNIA TALES, aired Sundays, 
4:30 P. M., PCT over Mutual-Don Lee 
California network—KH]J. 

This program series is based on stories 
submitted by free-lance writers—amateurs 
and professionals—and runs in the format 
of a weekly Radio Contest. The best stories 
submitted each week are dramatized for 
the program. 

Mr. Graham, Producer-Director, says 
that the story may or may not be in radio 
script form, but should be capable of half- 
hour presentation. It must concern a per- 
sonal, true-life experience of the writer and 
be written in simple words. Or, it may be 
a story or legend of a place visited, in- 
cluding highlights, dates and names. The 
story action must be set in California. 

Material may be quite varied in nature. 
It may cover any period in history, but 
current modern incidents are preferred. 
They often characterize the show as drama- 
tizing the obstacles met by the little man 
and his triumph over them. On the air 
they tag it, “a true-life story of a neigh- 
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bor of yours.” The first five broadcasts in- 
cluded these story types: human-interest, 
love-tragedy, vet rehabilitation, outdoor ad- 
venture, a seafaring story and a story of 
enemy action in California during the war. 
Entries will be judged on basis of interest 
and dramatization possibilities. 

The number of principal speaking 
characters should exceed not more than five 
or six, plus “voices” or minor roles which 
could be doubled by the actors playing the 
principal roles. 

Writers may submit as many stories or 
scripts as they desire, but each story sub- 
mission must be accompanied by an Entry 
Blank-Release Form. These Forms are 
available to entrants in California and Ari- 
zona at all Ford, Lincoln and Mercury 
Dealers. Writers living in other states 
should write direct to: Meyer & Welsh, 
Inc., 4515 East 48th Street, Los Angeles 11, 
Calif., requesting these blanks, before for- 
warding material. 

Mail story and blank to “California 
Tales,” c/o Mutual-Don Lee Broadcasting 
System, Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Three prizes are awarded to three weekly 
winners—Ist Prize—$150; 2nd Prize—$50; 
3rd Prize—$25. At the end of the Contest, 
the grand winner in the series will receive 
a brand new Tudor Ford Sedan. Author 
credit is given on the air. Sponsors of the 
program, Meyer & Welch, are authorized 
reconditioners of Ford, Lincoln and Mer- 
cury engines and parts. 

* 7 *” 


NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE, 927 
David Stott Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. 
William Walker, General Manager, in- 
forms me that he is interested in receiving 
original radio scripts of all types, either 
single plays, complete in themselves, or 
series. Altheugh his script needs are flexi- 
ble and expanding, Mr. Walker especially 
desires to see the following material: 
Comedies and mysteries of half-hour and 
15-minute length. One-character skits of 
5-minute length. All-men and all-women 
plays of all types. Fairy stories, either origi- 
nal or adapted from the classics. Adventure 
stories for children. Scripts that can be 
produced by children in elementary schools. 





1M Radio Sales: 


In the past twelve months 197 single unit 
dramatic scripts have been sold to bonafide 
radio programs. Many of these sales were 
“firsts” for clients who solicited our profes- 
sional editorial guidance and sales cooperation. 
Naturally they praise the service given them. 
Perhaps you might be just as enthusiastic if 
you joined this plan that gets results. But if 
you are looking for something for nothing— 
better save your postage. A nominal fee is 
charged. After we sell four scripts your ma- 
terial is handled on a regular 10% commission 
basis. Get details! 


SCOTT CARLETON 
Editor 
Studio 15 Box 3067 
Hollywood 28, California 





TYPIST—EXPERIENCED 
COMPETENT—CONSCIENTIOUS—PROMPT 
EX-SECRETARY STENOGRANES 
Manuscripts— Carbon Free 
Rates: 35¢ per 1000 words over 10, 000 words 

40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
Please Enclose Return Postage 
FRANCES CAMMAROTA 
711 Logan St. CL 7-3925 Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


ATTENTION, NEW YORKERS! 


Now available: geen to discuss, correct your story 

flaws with objective, accredited critic. Full criticism in- 

cludes ALL your stories and notes, which are editorially 

analyzed before interview. Give-and-take discussions 

have proven more valuable than typewritten criticisms! 
Full hour: $10. Write: 


ROBERT M. WENDLINGER 
366 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


EXPERT TYPING 


Have your manuscripts prepared by experienced 
typist. Corrections in spelling and grammar in- 
cluded, Write today for rates. 


MAY E. WILKINSON 
West Point, Virginia 























The INSIDE STORY of 
s s by one 
Book Publishing i2 it.s 
H Lucid, , Shocking portrait of the book publishing in- s 
$ dustry. How publishers accept manuscripts, who , how 
8 best-sellers are made. Written by a veteran of almost fifty 5 
« years of writing. troversial study of entrenched . 
& si Read of his experiences in the new book $ 
s Book Publishing a Racket?’’ Jacob wartz. Only $1. § 
@ Order at once from Pamphiet Distributing Company, 7 
: 313 West 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y $ 
. 7 
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SELL THOSE STORIES! 


Simple lessons on HOW to write; 
Individual help to make your work sell! 


Violet Hultner says: 


“I qrolled in a Studio Story Method correspondence 
course and received criticism and marketing suggestions. 
Result: I sold my second lesson for $75. I never sold 
before, have four small children, have little time for writ- 
ing. But . the personal interest SSM took! I have 
received a dossan letters or more about my problems and 
questions. When I sold another piece, to Pacific Parade, 
Mrs. McCormick herself talked to the editor, and he 
wrote inviting me to drop in to see him and expressed 
interest in my further efforts!” 


Every student gets that PERSONAL help . . . that sells! 


Chief Instructor: Alma Heflin McCormick, author for 
such markets as Mademoiselle, This Week, Calling All 
Girls, Flying, Atlantic Monthly Press, Columbia Univ. 
Press. 


Courses by mail. Library, lectures, workshops for 
Spokane students at 503-504 Eagle Bldg 


STUDIO STORY METHOD 


414 Radio Central Bidg., Dept. D, Spokane 8, Wash. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
50c per 1,000 words. 
Book lengths, 45c per 1,000. 


ELEANOR DURGIN 
937 Filbert St. Sen Francisco, Calif. 








a SALES $$ 


toot Be: P professional advice. My fiction has sold 
OLL THIS WEEK, ESQUIRE, AMERICAN 
RCURY. SWABS ITY; articles to TRUE, WOMAN’S 


Your’ Ru alan Mili receive friendly, competent criti- 
cism at one dollar per thousand words. 


ED McNAMARA 
344 Pelham Road New Rochelle, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS ACCURATELY TYPED 
50c—1000 words 
Poetry 2c per line 


MISS B. WESTENDORF 
1943 W. 15th S#. Davenport, lowa 











JOURNALISM 


Many great authors began their careers in 
the world’s best writing school—a newspaper. 

Why not be pone to se as you learn to write in 
the journalism—NOW, while 
newspapers are "paying the ods hest wages in history? 

Our practical news reporting and news writing cor- 
respondence course, we believe, gives you the equiv- 
alent of at least one year’s newspaper working 
experience—an invaluable “head start’”’—AT A PRICE 
YOU CAN AFFORD. 
Written and directed by top metropolitan newspapermen. 

We guarantee satisfaction or your money back. 
Write today for information. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
Box 116 Oakland 4, Calif. 














Writer’s Dicest 


All plays should be well-written and adhere 
to the requirements of good taste. 

The scripts should be typed and written 
in standard radio script format. The 15- 
minute scripts should consist of about 13 
pages double-spaced; the half-hour scripts 
about 25 pages and the hour-length scripts 
about 50 pages. Small casts are preferred, 
but they will consider shows with any num- 
ber of parts. Too many characters, how- 
ever, produce confusion. 

This organization acts as publisher and 
distributor of radio scripts on a resale basis, 
similar to the publishing and distributing of 
books. They sell to radio stations, schools, 
universities, community groups and similar 
organizations. 

They offer writers 1742% royalty on 
gross sales and enter into a written contract, 
which provides that the writer shall receive 
this royalty, that the writer may use his 
own or a pen name which shall appear on 
each script sold, and that royalty payments 
shall be made at least as often as every 
four months. For comparison, it is interest- 
ing to note that the usual book royalty 
ranges between 712% and 121%2%. 

Scripts must be accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped envelope and keep a 
carbon copy of script. Address all mail 
concerning scripts, “Attention: Editorial 
Dept.” Note to playwrights: Early in 1948, 
Mr. Walker will be interested also in one- 
act and three-act stage plays. Write for 
information, enclosing postage. 


* A * 


VIRGINIA DOAK AGENCY, INC., 6381 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Paul Cruger, who is in charge of the 
Story and Radio Dept., informs me that 
he will be pleased to see or hear from quali- 
fied writers with good material for Radio, 
Screen or Television. Mr. Cruger is es- 
pecially interested in program ideas and 
scripts which can be created into series, 
and writers may submit synopses of ideas. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 

“A number of our Hollywood actors are 
interested in radio,” Mr. Cruger says, “and 
we are building programs for them. These 
‘packages’ will include such names as Bela 
Lugosi, Chick Yorke, Virginia Bruce and 
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ere Keye Luke.” Mr. Cruger is also having 


cee ely hit Sneath conse me | SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
pr e 2 
[5- coast weibens for television dramatic writ- OR YOUR MONEY BACK 








13 ing. His service is individual and handled IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
pts by correspondence also, When writers are po pong pa dg ey 
pts ready for marketing, Mr. Cruger personally e 
ed, handles and sells their works. I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
m- Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
w= . a bd Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 
nd RADIO RANDOMS. phen 
m, President Truman congratulated Radio én Clee tae A 
of on its 27th anniversary in a letter to Justin Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
Is, Miller, NAB Pres. ... Mr. Truman named ee tea 
lar Paul Walker acting FCC chairman, suc- w canoe AN 
| ceeding Charles Denny, Jr., who just be- author of, TLL Hi sen 

on | came NBC Vice. Pres. . . . CBS Press In- ny 4 phe OE 
ct, formation won Billboard’s Award for the 
whe 9th year, via the annual poll of U. S. Manuscript typing done accurately and 
his Radio Editors. George Crandall is CBS  2¢atly with minor corrections in spelling and 
on | sPress_©Chief . Radio Manefactuers [QQU=EO ces cot ete St pape Som 

oo e 80e per 1000 words; poetry 2c per line: 
nts Assoc. produced 12,371,915 Radio and Tele promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
my sets in 1947 so far... . Jean Hersholt was [j 'pisis fouch your script. Our typing service 
“9 accorded a fine party on his Nov. 7 broad- STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
Ity cast celebrating his 10th anniversary as ©. Box 52 Strofhmere, New Jersey 








“| kindly “Dr. Christian.” ... NBC’s “Stella FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


Dallas” soapster just marked 2,449th broad- 
. a wide open opportunity for fun and profit. Hf 








eS cast at start of 11th year. The new 72- you sold’ COLLIER'S. pcr” — to “— them. 
ail page issue of the NBC Digest is just out. righted 'GAG-MAKER rings you ideas oo nie Sg 
ial This fine, pocket-size magazine is edited by | {* 4tails and FREE LESSON 
L8 = SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 

2 Horton Heath, NBC Director of Informa- 467-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo 
> tion in N. Y., and published 4 times yearly. 
ae It preserves in print a cross-section of out- There are more than 100 standing offer 


standing NBC programs—everything from prize contests in the current number of 


Healy’s Contest Bulletin, as well as current 
addresses by famed personages to the latest contests thet pay big money end eugive 











81 4 Charlie McCarthy quip. Only 15c a copy— soon. 25 cents a copy. $2.00 a year monthly. 
50c a year. . . . Canadian Broadcasting T. A. MULLEN, Editor 

- Corp. is spending $1,500,000 to expand its | ° 9 Bex 413 See Shy tm 
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: | | WRITE FOR BIG 2" 


Hollywood 28, Californie 
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od Gentlemen: 

Bs Please send me your free information 
> 


on how I can train for a permanent and 


3. WRITERS ARE NEEDED FOR THE Sighy peid fotare in vedio ia my spare 
BIGGEST BOOM IN RADIO HISTORY : 

re Our complete course in Radio Writing can train you for the § NAME .................0-eeeeeceeeeees 

nd highly paid jobs in radio, or as free-lance writers who SELL. 

se OUR SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS PROVE THIS : appress ............................ 











MAIL COUPON TODAY 2 i ae 
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WriITER’s DIGEST 





"You Can Write To Sell If You 
DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT" 


says Frederick Palmer 








Frederick Palmer 
President of Storycrafters Guild. 


(Not connected with any other 

institute of writing since 1928.) 
Some exceptional writers are 100% 
self-taught. Nearly all will admit that 
self-teaching is doing it the hard way. 
That’s why it’s so important to receive 
proper training at the start. Saves 
time and rejection slips. 


DO SOMETHING about your interest in writ- 
ing and you can make it pay. It’s not enough 
merely to write page after page, story after 
story, unless you have the proper guidance at 
the start ... unless you first learn the technique 
of writing to sell. 


That's where Storycrafters Guild can help you. 
This modern method of teaching the technique 
of all creative writing is designed to aid writers 
in developing their natural aptitude to its fullest 
extent. 


The Storycrafters Guild system trains you 
in the fundamentals of all creative writing. You 
learn how to create stories, articles, motion- 
Picture, and radio seripts, novels, “fillers,” and 
specialty writing of all kinds. 


The first step is to take the unique Storycrafters 

Guild aptitude test and personality quiz. When 

you fill in and return your test you will receive 

a personal written report on your potentialities 

as a writer—a frank evaluation of your ability 

to learn the technique of writing for publication 
. . all without obligation. 


If through this test you qualify as a Student- 
Member, you will then be eligible to take 
America’s finest home-study training in creative 
writing . . . providing the utmost personal atten- 
tion as well as the finest guidance and con- 
structive criticism. 


If you find yourself unable to obtain full value 
from Storycrafters Guild training, then you may 
terminate your training and membership at any 
time without further obligation. 


Steve Fisher, famed 
for his magazine 
stories, novels and 
motion-picture writing 
says: “Dear Frederick 
Palmer: In going 
through Storycrafters 
Guild’s magnificent se- 
quence of study Divi- 
sions, the first thought 
is: What wouldn't I 
have given for some- 
thing like this back there at the beginning of my 
struggle with the problem of writing salable 
fiction! I like the practical way in which you 
show how the various elements of technique are 
employed, without a lot of abstract expositions 
and cold definitions. Your detailed analysis of 
whole stories printed in the Divisions of the 
Storycraft course embraces a fine quality of 
teaching, but your analysis of currently pub- 
lished stories every month, totalling over one 
hundred analyzed stories, comprises service that 
is absolutely priceless to any sincere student. 
I believe you have the greatest course that has 
ever been offered.” 


BOR 


STEVE FISHER 


No agents will call, Storycrafters superlative 
training and lifetime guidance is all conducted 
by mail (airmail East of Rockies), and no one 
will call on you at any time. 


THE IMPORTANT INGREDIENT IS “ACTION” 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 





Storycrafters Guild, Dept. W-13 
5617 Hollywood Bivd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Without obligation please send FREE psychological 
Personality Quiz, Aptitude Test and details of 
Home-Study Creative Writing Course. 


Mr. t 
Baise PD vccccccccccccccceccccccccscsecccsecocecse 
Mrs. 
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national radio coverage, under aegis of witnessed this pioneer tele-legitimate theatre 


CBC Gen. Manager, Dr. Augustin Frigon. 
This includes construction of 4 new high- 
power transmitters, expansion of existing 
CBC FM stations in Montreal and Toronto, 
and FM broadcasting begun in Vancouver. 
New 50-kw transmitters, powerful as any 
in the U. S. or elsewhere in Canada, are 
being built in Alberta, Manitoba and 
Toronto and a 10-kw transmitter in Chicou- 
timi, Que. 

The 20th anniversary of the Don Lee 
network, Pacific Coast branch of the coast- 
to-coast Mutual Broadcasting System, was 
just celebrated. In November, 1927, Don 
Lee hooked together KHJ, Los Angeles, 
and KFRC, San Francisco, to inaugurate 
the Don Lee-Mutual system, which today 
comprises over 50 stations, including FM 
and tele outlets on the West Coast. . 

. Cancel from your market lists for the 
present, “Grand Marquee,’ “Columbia 
Workshop,” and “A Man Named Jordan.” 
Also, “Suspense” went off temporarily Nov. 
20, pending change of sponsorship. 


* * * 


TELEVISION 


Another milestone in television history 
was reached November 9, when the Thea- 
tre Guild, hallmark of distinction in the 
Broadway theatre, made its official tele 
début via NBC Television. The premiére 
presentation in a series of six Theatre Guild 
Television dramas based on outstanding 
Guild successes was St. John Ervine’s “John 
Ferguson.” This play, set in rural Ireland, 
starred Thomas Mitchell and Joyce Red- 
man. 

Arrangements for the Guild-NBC tele 
series were made by Lawrence Langner and 
Theresa Helburn, Guild directors, and John 
Royal, NBC Vice President. It is by far 
the most ambitious project in the field of 
television drama and symbolizes the first 
full-scale merger of television and theatre 
arts. The event also served to open NBC 
Television’s new huge Radio City Studio. 
The premiére audience was studded with 
Broadway first-nighters, drama and radio 
critics, and stage, screen and radio stars, 
who viewed the show on large screen pro- 
jection sets. Also, thousands of viewers 


telecast on sets in N. Y. Phila., Wash., 
D. C., and Schenectady areas, where 
NBC’s four-city video network aired the 
program. 

DU MONT TELEVISION, John Wana- 
maker, 9th Street and Broadway, New 
York, N, Y. 

WARD-DU MONT, one of New York’s 
active licensed tele stations, has transferred 
its Program Dept. from 515 Madison Ave- 
nue to the above address. 

Bob Emery, Manager of the Program 
Dept., is ably assisted by Marie Correll. 
Mrs. Correll informs me that they are wide 
open to the consideration of material from 
writers for their television productions— 
both “live” and on film. She seeks a wide 
variety of ideas for new tele programs, es- 
pecially dramas of half-hour or hour length 
that can run in a series once-weekly. 
Dramas featuring complete stories for a 
one-shot performance also desired—in the 
above lengths. Stories may be in radio or 
tele script format, with the essential strong 
visual appeal, originality and simplicity of 
production. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope with material. 


* * ” 


TELEVISION TECHNIQUES. By Hoy- 
land Bettinger. 237 pages. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $5. 

This book ranks with the best written 
on television. It gives a detailed analysis 
of every factor involved in tele program- 
ming and production, affording readers 
knowledge usually gained only via painful, 
tiring trail-and-error processes. Al] the hid- 
den intracies and puzzlement about tele 
techniques are dragged boldly out of their 
dark corners, analyzed to bits and trans- 
lated into understandable usable terms for 
writers, producers, actors, technical men 
and sponsors (bless them). 

Television writing technique is treated in 
detail, aided by good sample tele scripts. 
Fine pictures and illustrations add much. 
Mr. Bettinger, now a consultant on tele 
programming and production, was Gen. 
Manager of General Electric’s tele station, 
WRGB, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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TOP-NOTCH WRITERS 
To Help You 


A literary staff from among the best writers 
and critics in Hollywood. ALL experts on 
RADIO, SCREEN and STAGE technic. Liter- 
ary specialists. Published novelists. Writers 
with screen and radio credits to redraft your 
story, or direct you, help you reach that 
coveted writing goal. 


VALUABLE SALES HELP 
Sales assistance to film or radio studios and 
to publishers, if your story is acceptable. 
Also, criticism, analysis and counselor serv- 
ice. GHOSTING, revision, editing, coach- 
ing. Eight years in Hollywood. Book-Story 
Illustrating. Send for PAMPHLET. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-D 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Phone HI 0193 














The Little Volames 
Are Important... 


IN a recent article in The New York 
Times, “The Literary Market Place 
Today” by Harvey Breit, the writer 
quotes a distinguished publisher: “. . . 
‘We used to break even on a sale of 
5,000 copies. Now ... we need 10,000 
copies. The result? We’re shopping for 
sure-fire stuff ... And that means that 
we simply haven't got room . . . for the 
little volume of verse, or the first novel 
that we used to publish .. .’ And so,” 
concludes Mr. Breit, “. . . publ:shers’ 
lists are growing smaller, tighter. More 
big novels, fewer critical esays . 
fewer scholarly studies.” 


We rnin the little volume of verse, 
the first novel, the scholarly study, the 
critical essay are important. We can 
bring them to the discerning reader. Our 
books, generally published on a coop- 
erative basis, are produced at compara- 
tively low cost. Because of this, even 
so limited a sale as six hundred copies 
of, for example, a 64-page book of verse 
will yield a profit to the author over and 
above investment. 


Ir your ms has a definite audience, sub- 
mit it to us. If we like it, we'll publish 
it. For a free copy of A Decade of pub- 
lishing, write to Dept. D. 


THE Exposition PRESS 
One Spruce Street New York 7 




















Western Fabrics 
Sir: 

Western Fabrics, Curtains & Draperies is a 
merchandising magazine for Western department, 
chain and independent retail store buyers of cur- 
tains, draperies, upholstery fabrics and allied 
lines. 

Since this is a new publication, its editorial 
policy has not yet been established. Writers 
should query the editor on everything except 
news items. 

Our prime need is to build up a staff of 
correspondents throughout the West. At the 
present time, our Circulation is confined to the 
eleven Western states, but we are most anxious 
to get in touch with writers in all of the areas 
West of the Mississippi. 

We are most interested in getting well-illus- 
trated merchandising stories. No “armchair” 
stuff, PLEASE. You will only waste your post- 
age. 

All stories must mention the name of the 
buyer, department manager or store owner. 

Stories should be built around the two tried 
and true merchandising themes—how some store 
increased its sales or cut its operating costs. 

We are also interested in getting pictures of 
outstanding displays. 

Payment is at the rate of two cents a word, 
on acceptance, although we are willing to go 
higher for exceptional work. We try to make 
reports within a week. 

Joun L. Cooney, Editor, 
Editorial and Business Office: 
3052 Leeward Avenue, 

Los Angeles 5, California. 


Claire, and How She Started 
Sir: 

Yesterday when my husband came to dinner 
there was a check lying on the bed where I 
always put our daily mail. It was the first check 
I’ve ever received for any kind of writing. I 
wanted him to see it really was a check. 

My husband didn’t believe I’d ever do it. 
The check was for $15, for “How Ornamental 
Shrubbery Saved My Home,” submitted to Inde- 
pendent Woman. 

I'll have to admit you are to blame for this 
modest success. I was groping around in the 
dark, like a blind dog in a meat house, until I 
happened upon a copy of Writer’s Dicest. 
Since then, I’ve known where I was going, but I 
didn’t have the faintest idea when I'd get there. 

The thrill of that first check wasn’t at all like 
I’d imagined a thousand times it would be just 
to see my name on any kind of check from any 
magazine. 

I haven’t had too much time for writing here 
on a Mississippi farm. I’m planning to go to the 
city and become a “bread earner,” instead of a 
bread raiser. 

(Mrs.) Crarre W1tuiams, 
Route No. 3, Decatur, Miss. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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City Girl 
is Sir: $$$ $$ $$$ $ $ 
A new magazine, City Girl, a necessary and CASH, CARS, HOMES 
ent — . ee ° ® . 
ae entertaining guide for urban living, will appear WI “4 IN PRIZE CONTESTS 
ij on the racks of Chicago magazine retailers rt ‘ 
ied during the early part of 1948. City Girl will FREE: PRIZE IDEAS, America’s Favorite 
rial contain local career news, a fashion section plus | Contest Bulletin—complete HOW TO WIN 
tm shopping and gift suggestions, book, play, music | WRITE-UPS entries that won, judging slant. 
ve . and movie reviews, interviews with civic per- Our students are America’s biggest winners. 
- sonalities, feature and general articles, and YOU, TOO, CAN LEARN TO WIN! Send 
of —_ which is slanted towards the female name and address on postcard for GIFT copy. 
a - Wri ! Find ! 
= We are wide open for short stories from an 
i 1,500 to 5,000 words, novelettes, maximum ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 
ste 25,000 words, which can be aptly serialized, | 1639 Mohican St. | Dept. WD _——PPhila, 38, Pa. 
poetry and cartoons. Subject matter and style 
not limited. Payment upon application. 
” Suirtey CuHapper, P wih a no. 
| Literary Editor, oat self- “ee ay stam envelope for PRIZE P. 
- j City Girl, oe eh oP -y th HELP FOURSEL LF 
, | 1550 E. 65th Street, a ee ee 
” Chicago 37, Ill. KALEIDOGRAPH, A Netlosa! Mogesine of Poetry 
P Published tnt May, 2 2Se a ; $2 a year 
ed od Writers Heirs 624 N. Vernon "Avene Dallas 8, Texas 
irs 
re 





Can anyone tell me anything about the HEIRS TYPING OF MAN USCRIPTS 


- of the following fantasy authors? (I believe they 
are all dead.) I have several publishers inter- Accurate, neat and reliable. 
ested in reprinting in book form some of their Good work guaranteed. 




















d, magazine stories, but nothing can be done about 40 cents a thousand words. 
e contracts unless contacts can be established with ragenee — sag oe ~~ 
the proper parties. = _—) ae » Californie 
The individuals whose works are concerned on 
are: Francis Stevens, “Citadel of Fear;” Nictzin 
Dyalhis, “When the Green Star Waned;” Homer CAREFUL 
Eon Flint, “The Blind Spot ;” Austin Hall, “The reading, detailed criticism, helpful suggestions, a per- 
Spot of Life;’ Don Lemon, “The Scarlet sonal discussion and conference about your story. Pos- 
Planet ;” Geo. A. England, “Darkness and sible — oa Only $3.00 plus postage up to 
Dawn;” John Martin Leahy, “The Living | “” “°*"* “° 
Death.” — . R. ees penne 
. Any information gratefully received. aoe este a 
I ACKERMAN AuTHorRs AGENCY, A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE | 
‘ Box 6151 Metro Station, ) A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
I Los Angeles 55, Calif. 2 for Authors 


] . 
ete Ww t blish and distribute your manuscripts in 
Veterans Workshop 7 pie Print, premer Somnet. "Send for free folder. 


Si: } 

ir: 

-" : : ( The William-Frederick Press 
It’s awful nice to receive a check from Leo ; Stnthaltin Ge, ton. 


> Margulies, in acceptance for a factual piece for 313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
his new Giant Western, i PPL LP LLP AP LLLP LP 

This sale, my first, follows winning a prize in 
your last “short-short” contest, which was an- NO BACKLOG 
ac igs ne oe Pigeon . ~ Akg Expert manuscript typing fifty cents per thousand 
Wiedichen Yer Veterans @ Y- het Ge in the words including minor corrections in spelling and 
Higa r Veterans from a market tip in the puateilies. 

Would like to say here that any Veteran reader B & G Stenographic Service 
of your magazine should get in touch with the 106 Recs Avense Alemese, 
Workshop, which is located at 136 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18. The Workshop is run by 
a swell bunch of fellows and femmes, all writers 


PO PPPDP LDL 



























i NEW, uncrowded, fascinating field. Grati- 
themselves, who are helping all Veterans, of = hier ee. gah Be 
either war, and that includes the Merchant Employment, Credit, Social Service, Po 
° ° ° e.° lice and Entertainment fields. Others 
Marine, interested in writing get a start. have developed profitable private prac: 
le u or spare t e as ersona. 
Wit Barker, Problem and | te word Tey LESEON 
Sen: ‘or wor r ESSON 
13 Bergen Avenue, Vente yet FREE. 
Hillsdale, N. J. AUGA. tons, Oat, 208, Webel Gllen Ceviegteld, le. 
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Religious Magazines 


Christian Home Life, 20 E. Central Parkway, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Dorothy Fay Foster, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. For 
all age groups represented in a normal family. 
“We want articles on home-making and child- 
rearing, with religious emphasis. Buy photographs 
and poetry. Report in two weeks, Payment is Yac 
a word, within month after purchase.” 

Home Life, 161 Eighth Avenue, N., Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. Issued monthly. “Our copy is sup- 
plied almost exclusively by the editors or solicited 
from staff writers. But we can accept annually 
about 50 manuscripts, including poems, articles, 
stories, sermonettes. Report once a month. Pay- 
ment depends upon material, on acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 


Quote, P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Lucy Hittle, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; 
$5.00 a year, “We are in the market for brief, 
original humorous anecdotes, 200 words or less, 
which make a point that speakers can readily use. 
No fiction, photographs, or poetry. We cannot 
undertake to acknowledge or return mss. Pay- 
ment varies according to value of material, on 
acceptance.” 

Sun-Up Magazine, Moore Building, San An- 
tonio 5, Texas. Kenneth Kitch, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want articles, 1000 to 1200 words, on home-build- 
ing, interiors, landscaping, food and flower gar- 
dening, how-to-make, how-to-do, Southern travel, 
flower arrangements, etc. Must be timed to South- 
ern calendar and stress Southern varieties or con- 
ditions. Buy photographs (if not publicity shots), 
but no fiction and very little poetry. Report varies. 
Payment depends on author’s prestige, timeliness 
and South-application of article.” 

Trailer Travel Magazine, 35 E, Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. T. Wallach,’ Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles on travel by trailer, interesting persons 
you meet in trailers, fiction with a trailer angle, 
and items of various types interesting to trail- 
erites. Some stories and travel articles running 
over 4000 words are used serially. Good glossy 
print photos which include trailers are wanted, 





both for illustrating articles and stories. No poetry 
or cartoons. News items are not paid for. Pay- 
ment for articles and fiction is Yc a word, on 
publication; 50c to $3.00 each for photos ac- 
cepted.” 


Aviation Magazines 


Flying, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Ill, Max Karant, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use semi-technical 
articles, 1500 to 2500 words, on all phases of 
aviation for the private pilot and the general 
reader interested in aviation. Emphasis on inter- 
esting places to fly ; how plane is used in business. 


Definitely prefer author to submit idea or outline ’ 


before submitting finished manuscript. Always on 
the lookout for photographs of new planes (pri- 
vate, military and commercial) ; new gadgets or 
devices for planes; all types as seen in our ‘Have 
You Seen?’ department. Good rotogravure fea- 
tures demand sharp, imaginative 8x10 glossies 
and detailed captions. Query first on photo fea- 
tures. Report in two weeks. Payment is 5c to 10c 
a word for articles, on acceptance; $6 to $10 
each for photos; flat rates for rotogravure features. 


“Little” Magazines 


Personal Liberty Magazine, Box 235, 207 E. 
84th Street, New York City 28. Carlson Wade, 
Editor, “We are in need of articles and columns 
of a short length. We desire regular correspond- 
ents in all sections of the U. S., book reviews, 
various columists who may write for us monthly. 
The spirit of personal liberty is that every indi- 
vidual, being a human being, possesses the divine 
right to live in a way as he chooses so long as it 
does not interfere with the rights of others. It is 
100% opposed to Communism-Fascism. Sample 
copy will be sent upon receipt of self-addressed 
stamped envelope. No payment at present.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif. 
Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use the best lyrics 
and sonnets obtainable, with a usual limit of 30 
to 40 lines; no free verse. Also use book reviews 
of current books of poetry or about poetry, not 
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over 500 words. Best to query before submitting. 
Report in three weeks. No payment except 
prizes.” 

Pulp Magazines 

Five Novels Magazine, 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, has been temporarily discon- 
tinued. 

10 Story Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want 
Old-West frontier stories with strong emphasis 
on character; shorts from 1000 to 5000 words 
and novelettes from 9000 to 12,000 words. No 
article material until further notice, No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Zane Grey’s Western Magazine,, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Don Ward, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We want shorts of 7500 
words, vigorous, authentic, honest yarns with Old 
West background, preferably 1860-1900. Action 
and character wanted. Also want short shorts to 
2500 words. Limited market—now buying an 
average of three new shorts per issue. Buy reprint 
rights to shorts and novelettes, preferably stuff 
first published more than ten years ago, Use fact 
articles on Old West up to 5000 words and fact 
fillers of 100 to 500 words. Also reprint stuff in 
fact field, Old West. Buy verse of Old or timeless 
West, 40-line maximum. No photographs. Report 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: “Your notes on my 
script, with your detailed criti- 
cism, form quite a course in 
novel writing; | have learned 
more from you in a relatively 
short time than | gathered 
from 3 books on novel writing 
that | had read previously," 
writes John Flodin, of Wash. 
LATEST: Watch for MY LIFE 
STORY by Jackie Robinson—which will be one of 
the most publicized books of the 1948 spring season. 
It will be Greenberg's leader. It is a swell human 
document with which | am proud to be associated. 
We expect sales to touch the 50,000 mark. 


The work of my authors appears on the list of same ery 

DD-MEAD, Deg DOUBLEDAY, 
NGUARD. tEUNK 
& WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONG MANS -~GREEN, 
DAVID McKAY, MORROW, MACRAE- SMITH, GREEN- 
BERG, MESSNER, ZIFF-DAVIS, and many others. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, | 
have placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books 
than | cen begin to mention. | am receiving so many calls 
that | can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your 
book lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's 
a nominal charge of $5 \o% _— appraisal and comment. 
(My sales commission is | 
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DESTINATION 


UNKNOWN? 


And What About Yours? 


At the end of 1946 a lot of writers, possi- 
bly like yourself, didn't know where they were 
going. But in 1947 a good percentage of 
them began ee in places they hadn't 





thought of—all the way from Curtis Publish- 
ing to Fawcett, from Popular and Dell to 
Street & Smith and Standard, among others 
. . « from Funk & Wagnalls to Messner and 
Ziff-Davis. 

How come? They came—to me. They had 
heard about what | have done to help other 
writers pick destinations, and get to them, 
for the past 15 years. 


You may be confused and uncertain about 
a lot of other things—but you can be posi- 
tive and assured about the markets you 
should aim at. That's where you come in, in 
1948. Plenty of writers are going to make it 
in 1948. You may as well be one of them. 


And just as a sample, in press week, sales 
and checks for writers who soe where they 
are going include $400 for an Idaho author 
7 first script—check within two weeks); 
325 to an upstate New York author (also 
first sale—and start of a series}; and others 
which come to a comforting total—a good 
omen for 1948. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when eS send me r 
menuscript—os m -- selling authors me Gow 
you the marketable moterial in your own ~ a id. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, -. Age = 
—which is why | have made sales for m 
ee VENING POST, COLLIE s ESQUIRE, 
OMAN'S HOME COMPANI ON, AMER ICAN, THIS 
WEEK and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, 
9 confessions, the feature ‘and the specialized markets. 

sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
~ B for you | dro ~ § all fees. My rates for personal detailed 
analysis, —— — = epereeces marketing of 
your manuscri $ 
thousand wordt fe for the first 5000 
of any script; 50c r thousand 
words thereafter. Minimum fee, $3. 
Remember that my work with thou- 
sands of authors has made every 


one of your writing difficulties 20, 
familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscript now and be sure S¥ 


to tell me about yourself.* 


* ONE WEEK REPORTS 





A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winning Cash, 
Cars, Diamond Rings, Refrigerators, 
Travel Trips, Wardrobes, Radios and 
Watches in Prize Contests! 

You, too, can cash in on Contests! The 
Shepherd Course will give you the 
Secrets of Winning. Write NOW for a 
Gift Copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN”—bringing you WINNING HELP 
for the big Contests now on. It’s FREE! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Your manuscript accurately and neatly typed on 
good grade bond paper. Fifty cents—1000 words. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, extra first and 
last page—all free. 

IDA SINGER 
Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 








PROFITABLE, PRACTICAL, PROFESSIONAL 
Guidance for Writers 


© Successful sales suggestions @ Criticism 
© Special beginners’ depertment © Marketing 
© Expert manuscript appraisal © Editing 


AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS SERVICE 
31 West 92nd Street New York 25, N. Y. 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS ! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER -_ a selling cartoonist 
IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of N. 

markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in coin. 


Mail today. 
DON ULS 


H 
144 E. 40th St., Dept. W New York 16, N. Y. 











My years of experience in selling short 
stories, serials, books, is now offered in 
a helpful way to you. A postal will get us 
acquainted. 


HELEN CASTELLA 
652 Fourth Ave., South, St. Petersburg 5, Florida 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed flat if desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 50c 
per 1000 words. Over 30,000 words, 10% discount. 
FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2054 
12 La Cintilia Avenue Orinda, California 





in one week. Payment is 2c a word, first North 
American serial rights, for new fiction and articles 
($50 for short shorts to 2500 words) ; 1c a word 
for reprint fact and fiction; 50c per line for 
verse; $3 to $10 for fact fillers (all rights).” 


Play Publishers 


The Art Craft Play Company, Drawer 1830, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. J. Vinvent Heuer, Editor. 
“We are in need of one and three-act plays 
suitable for high school production. Plays should 
have one easy interior setting. There should be a 
few more women than men in the cast. Try to 
report on material within one week.” 

Banner Plays Company, 519 Main Street, Cin- 
Cinnati 2, Ohio, “Our requirements have been 
met for this year.” 

Banner Play Bureau, 449 Powell Street, San 
Francisco 2, Calif. “We are in the market for 
three-act comedies with more women than men 
in the casts, and in one setting. Cast total around 
10 to 14. Also three-act plays for all-women casts. 
Report in 90 days. Payment depends on material, 
on acceptance.” 

The Dramatic Publishing Company, 1706 S. 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. Christopher 
Sergel, Editor. “We want full-length and one-act 
plays for use by amateur producers. Plays should 
be easy to produce (usually with just one set) 
and should contain no material objectionable to 
school or church dramatic groups, Some market 
for advanced plays for university and little theatre 
groups. Copy of our play catalog describing most 
plays we publish will be sent free to any inter- 
ested writer. Report in two to three weeks. Pay- 
ment depends on material and is made on signing 
contract, or on royalty contract twice a year.” 

Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridge Ave- 
nue, Evanston, Ill, Lee Owen Snook, Director, 
Division of Drama. “We want three-act comedies 
for high school, junior college, church, little 
theatre, and amateurs generally. Also one-act 
plays for the same groups. We handle royalty 
plays principally, especially in the longer plays. 
For children, we are interested in material all the 
way from the kindergarten through the junior high 
school. However, individual, very short plays are 
not so desirable as collections of such short mate- 
rial (something that pages about 48 or 64 pages). 
We give preference to material that has already 
been tested in production, We buy some poetry 
for children (not separate poems, but fairly large 
groups), and sometimes buy photographs. Report 
usually in about two weeks. Payment is settled 
with the authors. On royalty contracts, we pay 
annually. If cash is paid for a script, it is paid 
immediately upon receipt of the signed contract 
from the author.” 

Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 S. Paxton 
Street, Sioux City 20, Iowa. Miss Rae Wetmore, 
Editor. “We like short, one-act plays or panto- 
mimes or other entertainments, preferably on 
high school or college level. Also readings, cither 
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very humorous or very dramatic, for high school 
declamatory contests, or very short readings for 
children (from a few lines to 6 minutes).” 


Book Publishers 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 17. Robert Giroux, 
Editor. “We publish fiction of not less than 
20,000 words. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
on royalty basis, with rates varying according to 
book contracted for.” 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Bos- 
ton 7, Mass. Paul Brooks, Editor. “We publish 
full-length book manuscripts, all categories.” 

The Saalfield Publishing Co., Saalfield Square, 
Akron 1, Ohio. Alta T. Braden, Editor. “We pub- 
lish juvenile books, mainly from 1500 to 5000 
words. It is wise to query before submitting any 
material.” 

Albert Whitman & Company, 560 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago 6, Ill. Eleanor Gould, Editor. 
“We publish children’s books, 1000 to 25,000 
words. report in two to six weeks. Payment is on 
royalty basis and outright purchase.” 

World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. W. Ross Marvin, Editor. “We 
publish educational material only.” 

Yorke Books, Inc., 331 Earle Avenue, Lyn- 
brook, N. Y. C. B. Yorke, Editor. “We publish 
technical non-fiction books—and field, industrial 
or professional. No fiction. Report in one to two 
months. Payment on royalty basis only.” 


Syndicates 


Anchor Features, Incorporated, 60 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City 17. Constance M. Green, 
Photographic Editor, ‘““‘We want picture stories on 
subjects of specialized or general interest in- 
cluding human interest, technical and semi-tech- 
nical, geographical and historical. Photographs 
must be original 8x10 glossy prints. Can use in- 
teresting articles with pix. Report within two 
weeks, Photographs are handled on a 50% royalty 
basis or are purchased outright by arrangement; 
accompanying manuscripts will be handled on a 
10% commission basis.” 

Entertainment Press Service, 342 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. H. W. Holzer, Editor. “We 
want 1000-word feature stories on art and enter- 
tainment subjects, personalities, trends, important 
events, unusual things. Nothing even remotely 
timed. Only exclusives, no rewrites or material 
elsewhere treated. All features with plenty of pix 
but at least eight or twelve. No fiction, We 
operate Europe, Africa, Asia, Latin America, at 
the moment, shifting to U. S. coverage also this 
winter. Report immediately whether suitable, 
and, after sending out, as soon as possible. Pay- 
ment is on the usual 50-50 syndicate basis, after 
publication.” 

John D. Stanard News Service, P. O. Box 306, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. John D. Stanard, Editor. 





VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


LITERARY SERVICE 
P. O. Box 56-D Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone AV 2332 


DISTINCTIVE SERVICES 


@ Personal Collaboration 
Market Help on all Manuscripts 
Individual Writing Assignments 
Professional Manuscript Criticisms 
Free Reading of Novels and Plays 
Beginner's Training in Writing 































COMPLETE INSTRUCTION IN 


Short Story © Poetry Specific 


Real Plays © Novels Individual 
Professional Instruc‘ion 
Training Mail Study 
For Writers Courses 





Rates: ae oe 1000 words to S000; 60c per 1000 
thereafter. tite for information upon courses and 
poetry. Free report on plays and novels. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 








E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 
Personal Attention 
CRITIC GHOST 
Educated in 4 countries; traveled on 4 continents. 
GABRIOLA ISLAND—BRITISH COLUMBIA 








BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel, or non-fiction 
book, pave the way to success for YOU. My clients are 
selling. 1 revise, polish, present your material in the 
most interesting and appealing way. and give new life 
to your writings. Returned to you faultlessly typewritten, 
all ready for the publisher. One dollar per thousand words. 
Terms arranged if desired. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 7, Edgerton, Missouri 








WHEN IS A WRITER A “NINNY”? 


When he’s just the man (or woman) to write 
business letters and make himself as much 
as $50 a day .. . but insists on staying in 
the crowded fiction field. 

For full particulars, for entering a field that 
needs your services badly and will pay 
excellent rates, write immediately to: 


C. F. ROEHR 


933 Van Houten Ave. Clifton, N. J. 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N MY fifteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as: Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 
Writes Mary Lispenard Ward 


“Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know how are of immeasurable value.’’ 


If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 

REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 








PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


Manuscripts correctly spaced. 
Minor corrections. Carbon copy. 


Forty Cents 1000 Words 


VIRGINIA STEWART 


165 Baxter St. Athens, Ga. 








Why 


rejects? Let me find the cause, give expert criticism and 
revision to your scripts. Let me help you to become a 
selling writer. Fiction only. 

Up to 3,000 words, $2.50 
Each additional thousand, 50 cents 


JEAN REEDY 


P. ©. Box 117 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer 9 aks 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone =, over HALF 

— records of various labels led by vicT ‘OR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. 


RAY ame 


2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago 47, lil. 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individua! instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
S09 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 














“We want merchandising articles in all trade 
fields. Also buy photographs, It is our policy, 
when extensive rewriting is required to make a 
manuscript satisfactory, to tell the author what is 
needed and give him the opportunity to improve 
his style. Report in one week. Payment is Ic to 3c 
a word, depending upon quality of manuscript, 
and $2 to $5 each for photos.” 


Trade Journals 


American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. John E. Peterson, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
technical and descriptive articles about all phases 
of residential air conditioning, architectural and 
industrial sheet metal work, and business man- 
agement subjects. Buy photographs, which must 
apply to field covered. Report in one week. Pay- 
ment is $10 to $18 per page, 10th of month fol- 
lowing publication.” 

Construction Bulletin, 1022 Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Edwin O. Welde, Editor. 
Issued weekly ; 25c a copy; $7.50 a year. “Most 
of our articles are staff prepared, but occasionally 
we buy an article if it deals with construction or 
engineering projects in the north central states. 
Writers should query first. This publication is 
regional and covers the states of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Mon- 
tana, western Wisconsin and northern Wyoming. 
Have news reporters in the larger cities in these 
states who report on construction activities in 
their localities. Payment is 33c per column inch 
for this type of news. Use action photos of con- 
struction equipment, Report immediately. Pay- 
ment is about $10 per page for articles, depend- 
ing on the material.” 

Dixie Contractor, 208 Red Rock Building, 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Roy L. Kerr, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 25c a copy; $7.50 a year. “We want 
articles on housing, heavy construction municipal 
buildings, churches, schools, dam construction, 
tc., up to 500 words, with three photos. Pay- 
ment is 20c per inch, after publication.” 

The Explosives Engineer, 900 Market Street, 
Wilmington 99, Del. J. I. Horty, Managing 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 30c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We use articles based on the use of com- 
mercial explosives in industry, and photographs. 
Also buy poetry if it is fitted to our needs. Report 
in one week. Payment is Ic to 2c a word, on 
acceptance; prevailing rates for photos.” 

Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City 18. Roy Miller, Editor. Issued bi- 
weekly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use food 
industry field news articles only. No photographs. 
Report within two weeks, Payment is lc a word, 
on publication.” 

Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Merchandising, 
Room 900, 5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, 
Calif. Nicholas F. Naff and J. Russell Calvert, 
Editors. Issued monthly. “We use articles, ap- 
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proximately 1000 words, on the general subject 
of fresh fruit and vegetable merchandising, or any 
relative phase, or of any specific fresh fruit or 
vegetable item. Buy photographs relative to above 
material. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is according to value of material.” 


Gas Appliance Merchandising, 9 E. 38th Street, 
New York City 16, Phil Lance, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We usc 
articles of any length as long as the dealer is sell- 
ing gas appliances. Buy photographs. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is $15 a page, on publica- 
tion.” 


Handbags Illustrated, 19 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. Sylva Savitt, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $1.00 a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use 
merchandising stories, interviews with buyers on 
market or style trends, and analysis of a particu- 
lar store’s merchandising methods in handbags. 
Average length, 1500 words. Buy photographs, 
but they are usually available at stores without 
charge. Suggest interested writers contact editor. 
Report varies. Payment is 1¥2c a word, on pub- 
lication; $3.00 each for photos.” 


Merchants Trade Journal (formerly Dry Goods 
Journal), P. O. Box 1315, Des Moines 5, Iowa. 
D. Thomsen, Managing Editor. Issued monthly ; 
50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use articles on 
retail selling ideas which have actually been 
proven successful by other department and gen- 
eral stores. Buy photographs accompanied by 
articles. Payment is 1c a word, on acceptance.” 


The Military Engineer, 808 Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. Col. F. H. Kohloss, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
use technical, scientific, and practical articles on 
military and engineering subjects, 3000 to 5000 
words with illustrations. Occasionally buy photo- 
graphs, Nominal rates, on publication.” 

Millinery Monitor, 19 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. Sandra Munsell, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; $1.00 a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use 
merchandising stories, interviews with buyers on 
market or style trends, and analysis of a particu- 
lar store’s merchandising methods in millinery. 
Average length, 1500 words. Buy photographs, 
but they are usually available at stores without 
charge. Suggest interested writers contact editor. 
Report varies. Payment is 14/c a word, on pub- 
lication ; $3.00 each for photos.” 

Picture and Gift Journal, 408 Olive Strect, 
St. Louis 2, Mo. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We want merchandising ideas that 
are being used by retail outlets in picture, gift 
and art field. No photographs. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is %c a word.” 

Seed World, 327 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill. B. A, Hoover, Editor. Issued semi-monthly ; 
15c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘We are primarily in- 
terested in illustrated articles on novel merchan- 
dising methods for selling seeds, garden supplics 
and allied lines used by seed stores. Buy photo- 
graphs. Report within ten days. Payment is $10 
per page of type matter and $1 per photo, after 
publication.” 





WRITER'S SERVICE 


$f. LOUIS 2, MO. 


200-D3N S. 7th St. 
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STORIES WANTED 


bid story is salable. we sell it at the usual 10% 
ion. If it isn’t salable, it’s wi construc- 

tive criticism which’ll help you in future work, No delays; 
g U ia of your stories or one 


til we've 60! two y es 
novel, handling fees are charged as follows: 
hort stories to 6,500 words........--++0+: $ 3.00 
lovelettes 6,501 to 10,000 words.........++. 5.00 
Novels, 10,001 words om UD......s0++eee8 10.00 
ERNIE PHILLIPS 
Box 502 Senta Maria, Calif. 











*T0 THOSE WHO WRITE 


¥& worps FOR SONGS, BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC. 
We may be able to help you. organization of 
tr trained composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters; make the 


* mest of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 


for free examination and details. 


tay &. STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed expertly and prompily. 
Minor corrections if desired. 
50c per 1000, carbon free. 


RUBY WATSON 
829 Christian Place Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Send your poems today for free ex- 
amination. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A.B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Les Angeles 5, Calif. 




















The Southwestern Baker, 542 M. & M. Build- 
ing, Houston 2, Texas. Charles N. Tunnell, 
Editor. Issued monthly; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles, from 300 to 500 or 600 words, concern- 
ing the baking industry in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Arizona, Florida, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. Also want 
photos to illustrate articles. We need news cor- 
respondents from the states of Arizona, New 
Mexico, Mississippi, and the northern and west- 
ern parts of Texas. News must concern the activi- 
ties of bakers and their families, business ex- 
pansions, changes, new buildings, modernization, 
new equipment. Snapshots and photos are used 
in these news columns. News items must be 
NEWS. As we publish a monthly magazine, that 
means happenings of the previous month. Items 
concerning allied industries of this territory and 
their representatives are also used. Report in two 
to three weeks. Payment for news items is around 
lc a word; rate for articles is better than that, 
depending upon value.” 


Telegraph Delivery Spirit, 356 S. Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. Grace Douglas Kunkle, 
Editor, Issued monthly; $1.00 a copy; $10.00 a 
year. “We use articles on floral design, foral 
trends, greenhouse and wholesale developments, 
suggestions for bettering sales methods and pro- 
motion stunts, ideas for window trimming, sea- 
sonal articles, etc. Also articles on floral industry, 
‘how-to’ articles, shop and business improvement, 
features on industry personalities not members of 
competitor organization. Buy photographs, but 
seldom use poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is Yec a word up to 1000 words, on publica- 
tion.” 








ELEANOR R. BURT 


Educational Script, 
Musical Continuity 


Writer 
Westinghouse 
WBZ—Boston 


WRITERS 


A thousand new radio stations 
need thousands of new scripts. 


Professional Style Is a Must in Radio 


Learn by mail te write professional scripts at 


AMERICA'S PIONEER BROADCASTING SCHOOL 


With our correspondence course in broadcasting and script writing you receive 
actual recordings by men and women successful in radio, and blank records to 
record your own voice and test 

Results are proof of value. 
throughout the country, both as staff writers and free-lancers. 


our own scripts. 
ormer NAOB students write scripts for stations 








“If anyone in your classes 
is interested in educational 
script writing you can tell 
them for me that it’s a 
fascinating and rewarding 


me a very good 
ee — for the 
I am doing now.” 








NATIONAL ACADEMY of ae a ge oe Dept. 54 
3338 16th Street, N.W., Washington 10, 


Please send information vbeist the NAOB se RN course. 


field. ... 1 feel that you ait i 


Approved under G. 1. Bill of Rights 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warres’s Diczst is much greater than 
that of any other ae = ne. Each issue is read by 
inning writers, — writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, Lew y icity on, theatrical producers, adver- 
per men throughout the United 


tising agencies and 
~—_,* Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 


“Tee & ten aenw-0 eued, including name and address; 
box number, $1.50. 

Copy with ng my Mees Be or check for the January issue 
must reach us ber 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with others readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary collaborations and cor- 
respondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astroloev. professional 
national friendship clubs, dream books, pro- 
fessional advisors without graduate degrees. 
(Critics, typists, correspondence courses, and 
literary agents may use display advertising 
only). 














WANTED: Smal] furnished Gulf Coast cottage or 
kitchenette apartment for two until May. Ray- 
mund, Waynesville, N. C. 


JOT DOWN NIGHT IDEAS with combination auto- 
matic pencil with flashlight tip. $1.98. Money 
ba guarantee. New Outlet Surveys, 33 Union 
Square, N. Y. 3. 

FROM OREGON FORESTS. Fragrant hemlock and 


or door sprays for the holidays—Heavily Coned 
ow-Be-Lo Ranch, 





long—$1.00 each prepaid. 
} ng Ore. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by asking 
me for them, any number at a time. Pay after 
I bill you at publisher’s gd — Catalog 
WD 3, John Crehore, Walpole, N 


BUSY WRITERS EVERYWHERE rave about that 
ingenious timesaver, the Instant Word Counter. 
Counts ty wordage instantly, accurately—pica, 
elite, single or double spaced. 50c coin. Lawrence, 
7104 Hawthorn, Hollywood 46, Calif. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, WD, 1508 


South Homan, Chicago 23. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the ex- 
tensive facilities of New York’s specialized li- 
braries by sending us your research problems! 
Accurately, comprehensively done; English or for- 
eign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt 
service. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth 
Avenue,,Division G, NewYork 17, N. Y. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1947 YEARBOOK. Sixth an- 
nual edition, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


LUANA: Please write. Joe. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES and SIR ARTHUR CONAN 
DOYLE. A selected Bibliography for feature writers, 
25c. Free with order: “How to Write Feature Arti- 
cles.” Writer’s Service, 218 North 32nd St., Mil- 

8, 














A NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS will give you 
prestige and insure privacy in your correspond- 
ence. Your mail received and forwarded promptly. 
Low monthly rates. Confidential. Reliable. Free 
details. Arlington, 131A West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. Crisp, definite char- 
acter studies by a conscientious Hy mg 
$2.00 Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Ave., 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


MEN ARE EGOTISTICLE & DISGUSTING. I’m 22 
and oughta know! Any argument? ??——Jackie, 
1455 No. 12th St., Milw. 5, Wis. 


WRITER with mountain resort home wants writer- 
housekeeper. Offers board, reom, collaboration, 
full writing opportunity eight months in year for 
hard work other four. “Box “D” Lake City, 
Colorado. 


FIRST EDITION Hills, Hollers & Hickery Flats. 











25c coin. Hill Billy Author, 316 Denver, 
Dallas, Texas. 
SOLDIER OF FORTUNE, newspa thoroughly 


perman, 
familiar with the Far East will be available for 
foreign assignment after January 1, 1948. Have 
wide writing and investigative background and can 
furnish sound references. Box D-1. 


CARTOONISTS—GAGMEN, for accura up-to-date 
market news read Pen and Brush Newsletter. Most 
complete market letter published. Sample issue 
25c coin. P. O. Box 189, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDMADE JEWELRY, made from 
genuine, a sea shells. Ideal for gifts. 
Brooch and earrings, complete set, $2.50; brooch 
only, $1.50; chil oe bracelets, $1.20. Orders 
mailed within 24 hours. Eva Middaugh, 630 S. 
Pinellas, Tarpon Springs, Florida. (P remit 
with order.) 


WRITERS! Make your dialog sparkle! Over 450 
synonyms for “he said” only $1. Moise, 921 Mill 
St., West Secramente, Calif. Calif. 


R—TERRIBLY DISAPPOINTED. Why? Life could 
be beautiful. Lovingly, Viel Viola. 


BE WISE, CHARACTERIZE! Sales by plausibility! 
You need andbook Of Emotions”! Over 500 
reactions, kann Only $1. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 


WILL SOME GOOD ANGEL HELP GET INTO 
PRINT A MANUSCRIPT OF PRIZE WINNING 
ETCHINGS AND POEMS? E. MILDRED Mc- 
CLOSKEY, 403 Oak Street, Ridgway, Pa. 


POETS: Copies made of your favorite poem. Sam- 
ples, ten cents. Krause, 115 West 120 Street, 
New York City 27. 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR VETERAN, 25, now un- 
employed beachcomber, invites correspondence from 
blondes in frilly pink bathing suits, Box 983, Coral 
Gables, Florida. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. oy Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


YEAR’S READING—Your choice, low cost. All the 
books you can read, including current best sellers, 
for less than the cost of your daily newspaper. 
Write for particulars. Ginn’s Chain of Books, = 
907 Lowry Street, Columbia, Mi 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn eve plenty $3-10 ——_ 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


SPEECH: Will you write it? I need a good 
subject matter along personality, applied psychol- 
ogy, inspiration and humor. State fee. Box D-12. 


POETS! Christmas Special — Your favorite poem 
beautifully illustrated im water-colors for framing. 
Hand lettering. 9x12—$1.30. Craft Studio, Box 
4718, Sta. E, Kansas City, Mo. 




















ACCURATE, scientific handwriting anaivete. Com- 
plete character, veca tional, cial 
—- service. Introductery general ‘analysis, 
1.00. Mayer, 681-D Market, San Francisce 
California. 
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THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price, 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, 
Steger, Ill. 





A PAIR OF FEMALE PEEPING EYES are searching 
for you—unless you dare step out from behind that 
mask unconventionally, adventurously, how will you 
feel any deep, penetrating happiness that faith 
produces. Box D-7. 


EX-TEACHER, now librarian, 39, likes people of 
integrity, intelligence, and a king-sized sense of 
humor. Gentlemen conforming, please write. P.O. 
Box 1881, Greenville, S. C. 


DON’T THROW AWAY your old broken or dis- 
carded watches and clocks. Give them to a tuber- 
cular patient who wants to study watch repairing 
during hospitalization. If necessary he will pay 
postage. Otis Chesser, F-2, Vets’. Hosp., Oteen, 
North Carolina. 





ATHENAEUM SOCIETY —Write book lovers, 
writers, aesthetes. Dues one dollar. An intellectual 
fraternity. Branson, Missouri. 


SOUTHERN MAN, widower, desires correspondence 
with refined, out-door-loving, romantic folks. Box 
184, Travelers Rest, South Carolina. 


PERSONAL SPEECHES, Written to order. All sub- 
jects. All occasions $5.00 for 15 minutes. Give 
details. Edward Z. Pichler, 8833 E. 176 St., New 
York City 60, N. Y. 


YOUR NAME & ADDRESS on 300 two-color gummed 
labels %%” x 112", bound in an attractive case. 
Only $1.00 postpaid. Be neat. Look professional. 
Use them on envelepes, books, packages, etc. 
—* 54-44 80th Street, Elmhurst, New 

ork, 





THE ROMANTIC verse and sonnets of STUART 
MARSH in two books. $1.50 Postpaid. Glen J. 
Palmer, 1411 Ann Arbor St., Flint 3, Mich. 


YOUR abilities for SUCCESS revealed in your hand- 
writing. Complete scientific analysis $2. 100 words 
$1. Chart 25c. Fundamental lessons in Graph- 
oe Barbara E, Bennett, Ps.D., North Conway, 





BOBBY—You can write. But go easy. Love. S.D. 


PROMOTE SALES with lowest priced calling cards. 
500-$2.75—1000-$3.75. THE ANDREWS PRINT- 
—— P.O. BOX 865, ALLENTOWN, 





EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy, 10c. Emcee, 1508 South 
Homan, Chicago 23. 


BINOCULARS, WRITER’S BOOKS. Request list. 
Norris Ingalls, Newburyport, Mass. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving group has mew copies for 
sale, $8, each set, C.O.D. preferred. Address 
Betty Isaacs, Room 6&04, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 


POETS—101 cash markets for all kinds of Poems. 
25c. Poets’ Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


“WHO’S WHO” AUTHOR wouid like refined young 
lady correspondent, one interested in writing. 
C. Curtis, General Delivery, Saginaw, Michigan. 








SHORT PARAGRAPHS AND FILLERS sell readily. 
nd 25¢ for details and markets. Writers’ Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





TYPEWRITER PROFITS Folio, 50c. Writers’ book 
list free. Underhill Press, Beebe, Arkansas. 





SUN & FUN MAGAZINE—unique kobbies, cash 
eee. Pennybaker, Box 141, San Marcos, 
‘exas. 


PROFESSIONAL WOMAN interested in good books, 
good friends, good theatre invites correspondence 
with mature educated gentleman similar interests. 
Anne Cohen, c/o Harris, Apt. 4A, 1126 Carroll 
Place, Bronx, N. Y 


EDITORS WON’T PAY YOU? Let a Million Word 
a Year Writer Tell You How to Collect. “How To 
Make Editors Pay.” .25c coin. Professional Writer, 
P.O. Box 1574, Birmingham, Ala. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal anal- 
ysis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 
Dorchester, Chicago 37, IIl. 


KEY TO CASH! My Filler Formula covers entire 
field—how, why, where. $1 buys KEY TO CASH. 
Cozy Caruthers, 861 S. Fedora, Los Angeles 5. 


WILL LADY WHO LOVES CHILDREN, home, good 
—. + “tas Christian gentleman, 37, college. 
ox D-8. 


NEW BOOKS, CARDS, TOYS, bargain list 10c. 
E. McGowan, 1725 6th St., Port Huron, Mich. 





TO K. D. I’m still interested. Please give me an 
address where I can write and explain. Don’t be 
afraid, everything will be strictly confidential. 





RESEARCH: Congressional Library and Government 
Bureaus. Your problems premotty and expertly 
handled. Any subject, simple or complex questions. 
E. L. Trask, 113 First St., N. E., Washington, D.C. 


SOPHISTICATED! FRANK! “How to Win Your 
Man.” Fifty cents postpaid. Address: Excellency 
Publications, Cathedral City, California, 


YOUNG COUPLE, both writers, tired of routine 
and card parties, desire correspondence with an- 
other unconventional couple. Box D-9. 


25 CENTS WILL BRING a poem written just for 
you. Any subject, any length. Lucy Garner, Route 
2, Charleston, Mississippi. 


DGES YOUR MEMORY fail you? Send dates, we'll 
remind you. One date, 5c, 12 dates, 50c. Letters 
remailed with California postmark 10c. 129 No. 
Claremont, San Jose, California. 








WANTED: Vivacious blonde, struggling young 
writer wants millionaire’s life. Accepting; money, 
typewriter, books, estates, correspondence job, 
traveling, clothes, anything! F. Ranier, 747 Zerega 
Ave., N. Y. 61, N. Y. 


“CHECKS.” Endorsed by critics and selling writers; 
helping beginning writers. Send for “Checks,” 50c. 
Wilmer Culver, 924—33rd South, Seattle 44, 
Washington. 





CAPSULE CULTURISTS request free sample copy 
newsletter containing latest dope, thumbnail style, 
books, stage, screen, etc. Muchmore, Box 36, 
Universal City, California. 





BACHELOR, EXECUTIVE, 31, sincerely desires to 
mect sensible wealthy young lady. P.O. Box 1212, 
Phila. 5, Pa. 





THE MIS-USE OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT in 
our reform schools, as exposed in recent Best- 
Seller, seems worthy of the Nazis. Having attended 
to this abroad, one veteran wonders how many 
others feel they would now like to see something 
done about it at home Box D-10. 


AMATEUR CARTOONISTS, EARN MONEY. Send 
$1.00 money order for plans. George Krause, 115 
West 120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 





PLUMP BRUNETTE, 27, on rebound from loss, wants 
somebody new to love and marry. Box D-3. 





ARTICLE WRITER’S MSS. CHECK LIST—101 Vital 
aids to acceptance arranged in instant check-list 
foym. Terse reminders for amateur or professional, 
to increase acceptability before mailing. Covers 
editorial “musts” on all phases of extisle writing. 
Money-back guarantee. $1 postpaid. M. E. Har- 
rison, Post Office Box 3445, Portland 8, Oregon. 
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STENOGRAPHERS & TYPISTS—Be your own Boss 
and earn TRIPLE a salary! Become a Public Ste- 
meqreouer and earn up to $40.00 per day doing 
public es Everything, including 
PRICES TO CHARGE, explained in my booklet 
for only $3.00. Do as others are doing, and buy 
the booklet as an investment and safeguard for the 
future; a depression and hard times may be com- 
ing up—invest now against such a_ possibility. 
Bank and business references furnished. Méaill re- 
mittance NOW. PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER, 210 
Citizens Marine Bank Bldg., Newport News, Vir- 
ginia. 

GAG WRITING makes fine sideline—Learn tech- 
nique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. 


Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 So. Homan, Chicago 23. 


WOULD IT HELP to confidentially talk it over by 
mail with an understanding person? If so, write 
Florence Gunn, Beaconsfield, Iowa. Voluntary offer- 
ing basis. 





HOW TO BECOME POPULAR. Five hundred words. 
Complete, $1.00. Mrs. Laura Saebo, 3717 L St., 
Vancouver, Wash. 





“LET’S WRITE ABOUT YOU,” by Charles Carson. 
A good book for writers. $2.00. Writer’s Digest. 


NEWSPAPER BUSINESS OR WASHINGTON—Will 
answer any two questions for dollar. Box 148, 
Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington, D. C. 4. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS. Choose from America’s favorite magazines 
at special gift rates. Write for Christmas cir- 
cular. George Reid, 126 Lexington Avenue, Dept. 
5, New York 16, N. Y. 


FEMALE CORRESPONDENT WANTED, who is in- 
terested in beg tee Mind reading, Hypnotism, 
Horoscope and Psychophysiology. Edward Gurlin, 
213 E. 60 St., N. Y. C., N. ¥. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
home or office, in a new Duplicating Service for 
Advertisers. Particulars free. CARTOON-AD- 
SERVICE, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctation. Every prob- 
blem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


DISCOURAGED? Dime brings Shorticle Selling and 
eg See markets. W. Heideman, New 
im, Minn. 





MR. BUSINESS MAN: Want assistance? Your 
Paper written? Or rewritten? Your articles? Talk 
Topics and speeches mended? Let an experienced 
English teacher help you in presenting your views 
on vital subjects. Rollin O. Moon, Arcanum, Ohio. 


RESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Government Bureaus; ghostwriting. 
E, M. Walsh, 2104 Ingraham Street, Avondale Ter- 
race, Hyattsville, Maryland. 


MIDDLE-AGED MAN financial writer does articles 
historical humor as hobby willing try fiction like 
contact educated person similiar interest who 

ows grammar construction preferably unpub- 
lished woman writer San Francisco area basis 
mutual assistance or pay against sales. Bex D-4. 





3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence coures, edu- 
cational books, inexpensive. Large bargain list 
10c. Books and courses neers sold, rented, 
traded. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penna. 





GIRLS! GIRLS! GIRLS! from 17 to 45. I am in- 
terested in oueeting « special broadminded friend 
from this group. rite and send photograph if 
available. ce or creed is unimportant. I am a 
very busy and non-bored publicity executive. 
Geor nm Hadley, 131 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y. 





FEW USED ART BOOKS for sale. Jessie Mosley, 





CARTOON GAGWRITERS—Learn secrets of eh 
analysis that enables me to make gagwriting 
time, paying occupation. Send $1.00 for set of 
instructions to Philip Leeming, Box 35, Hill Sta- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 


JOE: REGRETFUL. Working. Apartment leased 
Brownsville. If not angry contact BB as last 
time. Still love you lots, darling. 


TROUBLED? UNHAPPY? PERPLEXED? Bio-Psy- 
chologist, University graduate offers thorough anal- 
ysis and recommendations any problem $3.00. 
Arthur Allen Zucker, BP. D., 1014 Pine Street, 
San Francisco 9, Calif. 


IS YOUR CAREER WORTH $1.00? My fact-filled 
bookette shows you how I wrote 25 stories, articles 
for Liberty, Esquire, Seventeen, Adventure, Pic, 
Woman, Colliers, etc. Authentic case histories of a 
writer who has earned over $9,200 freelancing. 
Bookette alse provides you with 25 practical ways 
to win acceptance checks up to $500 each. $1.00 
Postpaid. Jules Archer, Sharon 17, Connecticut. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME selling fillers: jokes, 
ancedotes, recipes, etc. 280 listings. Comprehen- 
sive instructions on preparation, marketing, mis- 
cellaneous information. 35c. B. Butwin, 85 Wilson 
Avenue, Kearny, New Jersey. 


YOUNG MAN, 23, B.S., wishes correspondence with 
young lady who has ideas and looks. I’m _unin- 
hibited; will do any thing. Love money! Steele, 
Box 2561, University Station, Gainesville, Florida. 


TAXED BY DRUDGERY but undaunted. Aspiring 
writer, ambitious, bachelor, 24, pleads for a start 
or meaning in life from someone endowed by good 
fortune. Suggestions, propositions, positions wel- 
comed. Clifford Birchfield, 4820 West 117th Street, 
Hawthorn, California. 


LEARN TO DANCE in the privacy of your own 
home. Easy to follow booklet that will show you 
the basic steps and what kind of music the steps 
are danced to. Money back guarantee. Ana 
Dance Studio, Box 1021 Lawndale, California. 





WRITERS LEARN THE HOTEL business, and earn 
steady money while awaiting checks from the 
publishers. Stamped envelope for details: Bowden, 
34 E 32d St., N. Y. C. 16. 





THAT’S FUNNY! “Why didn’t I think of that?” 
New dollarbook reveals the mainspring of humor 
and best methods of creating original comedy. 
Free, interesting details! Cartoon-O-Mart, Box 
6263-D, West Palm Beach, Fla. 





BLUE-EYED BLOND of twenty-two interested in 
corresponding with man of any age. Like to 
read and write. Adele Greenberg, 2055—60th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 





FREE TO WRITERS! Sample Writer’s Friend, con- 
taining helpful hints and market tips. W. Heide- 
man, New Uim, Minn. 





PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft with 12 years experience edi- 
torial writing, seiling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully pletted emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write Steger, Ill. 





REPUBLICAN WRITERS! $50 buys outline for 
novel to help turn tide of ’°48 campaign. Bettie 
Tierney, East Berlin, Pa. 





“HOW WRITE YOU ARE” My Booklet, will teach 
you handwriting analysis in short time. $2.00. 
Byron, 60 California St., S. F. 





A YOUNG MAN struggling sincerely to achieve 
writing success. I need time. Your dollar may 
turn the tide. Box 150, Pleasant Garden, N. C. 


(Continued on page 75) 
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practical 
playwrighting 


® prepares you for a career in creating 
plays for the Amateur or Professional Stage 
as well as Radio, Television and Motion 
Pictures. Send for free details about this 
correspondence course by a selling dra- 
matic writer. 


e MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 
FREER GALLERIES * BERLIN, CONN. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Minor Corrections Original and Carbon 
All Work Proof Read Extra First Page 
50c per 1,000 Words Mailed Flat 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 
Box 386 Helmuth, N. Y. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Writer of short stories, novels, articles, 
serials, will give constructive criticism of 
your unsold manuscripts. 

Assisted writers since 1935. 

Editing, revision, collaboration. 

Prompt service. 

Bates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 thereatter. Free reading and report 
on novels. 


WRITERS’ STUDIO 


5002 Laurel Canyon Bivd. Phone SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 














YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


PROFESSIONALLY PREPARED FOR MARKET 
One Carbon Free 
50c per 1000 words 


EDITH M. McINTOSH 
549 W. Aldine Ave. Chicego 13, Ill. 


PB npn WORK" 








Order your "You - CAN 


book: 
READ ANDWRITING™ for om $1.95. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS ae SPEAKERS‘ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Avenue New York 10, York 












SONG POEM WRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR SONGS 
GET THE FACTS FIRST 
Write today for free booklet “Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting” and our attractive offer. 

SONG SERVICE, pert. 
331 West 46 St. New ee wt. 























E were walking down the street the 
Wee: night in the rain when all sen- 

sible people should have been home, 
and ’round the corner stood a line of peo- 
ple, in that gale, waiting to get into a movie 
that had just opened, “Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment.” 

Price of admission was $1.80. Get that. 
It was pouring and there they stood. Above 
them was a huge sign that cost over $50,000 
and as we glanced at it, we saw: “screen 
play by Moss Hart.” 

So our subject today will be playwrights, 
their care and treatment. 


Some 6000 plays were copyrighted last 
season. About 100 were produced. About 
6 made big money. 

For every 6000 copyrighted, 50,000 are 
started. 

For every Moss Hart there are 50,000 
failures, we would say. Yet one Moss Hart 
keeps 50,000 playwrights, potential and 
others, interested and active. 


Moss Hart earns about $50 royalty every 
time one of his plays, like “You Can’t Take 
It With You” is produced in any part of 
the country. He has about 10 shows that 
keep on earning. 

For the film treatment of “Gentleman’s 
Agreement,” Moss got about $40,000. His 
plays sell for an average of a quarter-million 
dollars each. He is one of six most success- 
ful American playwrights. 

Yet he started out like almost all of us. 
(This writer wrote five plays himself.) He 
was an office boy, stage struck, knew noth- 
ing of his craft. The plays he wrote were 
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one failure after another, until his agent 
got Geo. S. Kaufman to rewrite “Once In 
A Lifetime.” 

Moss Hart, we would say, is one part 
talent, two parts perseverance and two parts 
good fortune. Perseverance brought the 
other three parts which led to success. 

It took G. B. Shaw about 15 years to get 
his plays produced. That goes for almost 
any playwright you can name. This special 
type of writing, this formula-construction, 
“dialog building,” visual mosaic matching, 
is so difficult, so intricate that it should be 
obvious it requires years of patient learning, 
like concert-piano work or ballet dancing 
rehearsal. 

If only writers would remember that and 
prepare for the long, tenacious grind it 
takes. We need skilled playwrights so badly 
that it would be almost a blessing if some 
craft law were passed making it mandatory 
that playwrights sign say, eight-year ap- 
prenticeship contracts, like medicine, or 
law, now require. 

And the rewards are so high, when these 
standards are met. If you earn now $60 a 
week, or $3000 a year, and it took you 10 
years of work, or $30,000, you would earn 
all that back again in the 11th year, prob- 
ably sooner, if you seriously applied yourself. 

If you can do only three hours work each 
day, regularly, you begin cashing in on your 
labor with certainty after five years. 

Moss Hart, Kaufman, Elmer Rice, work 
hard for their money. They are highly 
skilled technicians, they learned their trade 
and worked it. 

A quick stab at a play can’t get you very 
far. There is no such thing as “native tal- 
ent,” inborn ability. Tennessee Williams, 
who now gets $100,000 for a play, wrote 
eight of them, worked in a dept. store, tore 
feathers off chickens for a living while he 
continued writing plays that kept getting 
better till they reached the professional 
stage. 

If you want to see what your royalties 
will be on a play that runs Bway, take a 
look at the list below. Playwrights get ten 
per cent of the gross each week. 


Box Orrice WEEK ENpING SATURDAY, 
NovEMBER 8 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market 
Pcie writers, and the only one where you can 
OU LEARN! One of my — tng oy —_ 
worth of stories and arti a. Rie 
pont of instruction in WRITING “FOR CTH JUVE 7 
MAGAZINE teaches vee, it is necessary to know 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 
MAITLAND tency Ly 
23-D GREEN STREET LLASTON 70, MASS. 





MANUSCRIPTS OR OTHER TYPING 


Reasonable rates. Carbon copy furnished. 
Necessary corrections made. 


META HOY ONARGA, ILL. 








WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
(Suburban to Chicago) 
Professional revision, criticism, rewriting that will 
do for you what you probably cannot do for 
yourself—help you sell your stories. Information 


free. 
Steger, Ilinols 








Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 

Sa Savite za Gp aueets coommaerete for FREE reading. 
age a will ews if found ——— 
th Pell ane tted to reliable publisher. 
NEW Wh WRir’ TERS 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 


(Established 1918) 
30 Church St., Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 
AT HOME! 
Hundreds of opportunities in mail order, home typing, 
and copy-writing services! Details free. 


AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS 
Box 147 Belimere, N. Y. 








Desk 35 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Professionally prepared for publication—editing, re- 
writing, typing—a service that will put your work in 
the best possible shape ready for you to submit to the 
editors. Write for particulars. 

Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 


$1,200.00 


Paid Yearly to New 


SONGWRITERS 


Send us your songs and song poems without 
delay. Prominent Hollywood composers 
write the melodies. Manuscript lead sheets 
and professional recordings furnished. Full 
cooperation and intelligent guidance in the 
exploitation of your song. 


Send Your Song Material Today for 
FREE EXAMINATION— 
Or Write for Full Details. DO IT NOW! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 
Dept. L-35, P. ©. Box 670, Beverly Hills, Cellf. 
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HOW TO SOLVE T 
YOUR WRITING pROSLEMS! 


Most writers have trouble finding somethin 
write about—we can help you solve that problem &. 
WRITE ON TIME show you what to write 
and when to send it. Price 50c. 

Most writers have trouble with plots. We offer 
you THIRTEEN WAYS TO PLOT. You can plot 
salable stories with seven charts and thirteen 
Sacco methods. Make your own plot devices. 

‘ost: 

If you write short-shorts, ONE DOLLAR A 
MINUTE is a must. Shows you the easy way to 
write salable short-shorts. Author featured in 
Believe-It-Or-Not using this method. Cost: §1.00. 
All three sold on money back os"""- SPECIAL 

OFFER—All three aids: $2.50 if you 
mention this magazine. 


( BLUE HILLS PRESS 








Dept. D Blue Ash, Ohio} 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Prompt—Accurate—Neat—Minor Editing 
By Professional Typist on Quality Bond 

40c per Fhesend | Words 

Carbon Free 
GEORGIA TAYLOR 
Complete Stenographic Service—Notary Public 


634 Coast hg mera aera Mile) Newport Beach, Calif. 
Phones: Beacon 5778, Beacon 5173 and Beacon S285W 








me el 


Monastery 
Secrets 


.. . THE FORBIDDEN 
KNOWLEDGE OF TIBET 


What strange secrets of nature are 
locked within the mountain fast- 
ness of Tibet? What control over 
the forces of the Universe do these 
cloistered sages exercise? For cen- 
turies the world has sought to — 
the source of their power—to learn 
their mastery of life ya their faculty 
for overcoming problems with which 

the masses of mankind still 


’ struggle. Have they sel- 
Hh fishly deprived humanity 


of these rare teachings? 
WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 

Like the streams that 

trickle from the Him- 

alayan heights to the 
plateaus below, the 
greattruths of these 


Yu ligious organization). They 
1 invite you A, write today for 
their FREE Sealed Book, 
‘4 withits amazing revela- 
‘, tions about these mys- 
teries of life. Address: 
Seribe J.M.H. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


aAMORC 
San Jose, Calif. 
U.S.A. 
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WEEKLY GROSS SHOW 
$ 7,000 A Young Man’s Fancy 
14,000 All My Sons 
47,000 Allegro 
13,000 An Inspector Calls 
44,000 Annie Get Your Gun 
18,500 Born Yesterday 
42,000 Brigadoon 
12,000 Burlesque 
21,000 Call Me Mister 
20,500 Command Decision 
42,000 Finian’s Rainbow 
21,000 Happy Birthday 
16,500 Harvey 
42,000 High Button Shoes 
11,000 How I Wonder 
15,000 John Loves Mary 
32,000 Man and Superman 
29,000 Medea 
21,000 Oklahoma 
13,000 The Druid Circle 
22,500 The Heiress 
7,500 The Voice Of Turtle 
13,000 The Winslow Boy 


Arthur Miller is about 30 years old. For 
52 weeks he has been earning about $1500 
a week from “All My Sons.” The movies 
will pay him about $75,000. He gets $300 
a lecture if he cares to speak to women’s 
clubs. When he is on the radio he may get 
from $200 to $500 a shot. 

Yet his last play was a failure. So was 
the one before. And before that, we can’t 
remember his play. 

In one year he earns over $200,000 and 
makes up for the 5 or 10 years he couldn’t 
earn anything from the theatre. 

Remember the tortoise and the hare? 
The tortoisé got there by those slow, sure 
advances. Put in these 3 hours every day. 
And don’t walk around in the rain when 
you should be home working. 


+ cd * 


We just turned to the drama pages of a 
newspaper and took a look at the adver- 
tised shows. Almost every theatre on the 
stem is now housing a hit. Prices are com- 
ing down a little because of customer re- 
sistance. Some six or eight big hits arrived 
last month (Nov.). 

Theatres in other cities are beginning to 
reopen and shows are being produced in 
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Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, although they are bought and 
prepared in NY, usually. 

We met a few people who asked that 
their names be announced to the literary 
world; they want scripts. 

RUSTY LANE, 10 Sniffen Court, NYC. 

He is an actor, director and producer. 
He directed a lot of shows for USO. He 
is looking for a play to produce. Reads 
them very quickly. Give courteous replies. 
A gentleman, kind and considerate. 

GAIL HILLSON. 

Pretty lady who produces about 10 or 
12 shows every year at her summer theatre 
in Long Island. She, too, wants to find a 
script because she has backers with money. 
5 Prospect Place, NYC. 

MONTE PROSER, c/o Shuberts, 225 

W. 44. 

This gentleman is, or was, boss of the 
famous Copacobana niteclub. He produced 
High Button Shoes, a great hit, and now 
wants to produce a straight dramatic show. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE 

AND ACADEMY, 139 W. 44. 

We’ve mentioned them before, but they 
are still looking for scripts and they have 
about 20 readers, reading them constantly. 
They will produce 6 to 10 of them this sea- 
son, Two are already scheduled for Dec. 
production. They have leased a fine the- 
atre and the whole town has its eyes fixed 
on their work. Send it to the script reading 
department. 

HAL GERSON, c/o Martin Gosch, 55 W. 

42, Suite 1125. 

This young man was assistant to Gar- 
son Kanin. He had a play, but dropped his 
option. He is looking for a play to premiere 
his production activities. A nice fellow to 
launch your career. 

The people mentioned above did not ex- 
press any preference for comedy or drama, 
so send either type. 

THERON BAMBERGER, 1430 Broadway. 

He still has no play. Hasn’t produced a 
show for more than a year. Reads scripts 
diligently. 

HARALD BROMLEY, 214 W. 42. 
This young man has had several plays 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


4 > very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 
to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own Indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 


words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words Is $5. After 5.000 words, the fee Is 


60¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimem, $1.00. 


Free report on typed novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 Best 12th St Cincinactl 10, Obie 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
# is FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story—so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 











Writer’s Dicest 


under option, but has none now. He is try- 
ing to find a good one. 
JOHN WILDBERG, 206 E. 30. 

He has just returned from a long trip to 
Europe and will now spend some time pro- 
ducing in America again. He produced his 
“Anna Lucasta” overseas. 

EDGAR LUCKENBACH, 45 Rockefeller 

Plaza, 

We mentioned him before. He was as- 
sociated with other producers, but now has 
branched off for himself. He has unlimited 
funds for shows. He inherited an estate last 
year, well into the millions, from the Luck- 
enbach shipping tycoon. Has put money 
into five shows already, and co-produced 
three. He’s only about 22 years old, good 
natured, handsome, tall and looks like a 
blond football hero. He now reads his own 
scripts and will produce by himself. 
LASSOR H. GROSBERG, 1430 Broadway. 

This gentleman, who suddenly appeared 
on the scene several months ago had the 
good fortune to choose a play by J. B. 
Priestley, and it is now running on Bway. 
He is a newcomer to the stage producing 
business, but seems to have good taste. Is 
now looking for another play to produce. 

We spoke to the managing director of 
Theatre, Inc., Richard Aldrich, who is also 
the husband of Gertrude Lawrence. He 
said the organization has no play as yet for 
current production. They are still reading 
scripts diligently. 

There is a gentleman who has been pro- 
ducing children’s shows for many years. 
There is a scarcity of children’s material, 
and he would like to find a new clever chil- 
dren’s play. Le Roy Lane, 1425 Broadway. 

Another children’s group, headed by 
Monty Meachem, opened to wonderful crit- 
ical praise a few weeks ago, and seems 
headed for permanency. They perform at 
the Barbizon Theatre at 58th and 6th Ave. 
We suggest you send your scripts there, or 
a letter asking for preliminary details. 

ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE, theatrical 
producer, 32 Broadway, Telephone: Wh. 4- 
7246, is looking for a script for immediate 
production. A one-set comedy with not 
more than twelve (12) characters is pre- 
ferred but other scripts will be considered. 
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Scanning the current crop of plays, we 
find there are 8 musicals, 8 comedies, 10 
dramas, and about 2 or 3 revivals, like 
“Medea” and “Man and Superman.” 

Can’t say there is any trend. And you 
don’t hear any more nonsense that “the 
people want comedies because they want 
escape,” “they want musicals because 
they want to be entertained.” 





PERSONALS 
(Continued from page 69) 
100 EARN-MONEY-AT-HOME OFFERS — DIME! 


Homework Publications, 814 44th Avenue, San 
Francisco. 





INTELLIGENT BUT FEMININE LADY, 37, in So. 
Calif., wishes to correspond with gentleman, cul- 
tured but masculine. Box D-11. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING PeAees, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “T Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and pM to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan’”’ gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 1926% Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 








WOULD LIKE TO CORRESPOND with Christian 
lady. Box 2243, Houston, Texas. 


IT’S TO PUBLISH MY SONGS: Beautiful gift ear- 
ings, tiny cloisters with larger peari in center. 
$1.00 product for 35 cents postpaid. E. Settimo, 
1535 S8th St., Brooklyn 19, N.Y. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 64. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 








WRITERS EARN EXTRA MONEY in mail order bus- 
iness. Our book shows how. Rush name and address 
for free literature. COAST-TO-COSAT, Box 63-W, 
Station H., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


CAN YOU HELP ME? I’m bored and bitter. R. L. 
Blain, 724 East 3rd St., Devils Lake, No. Dak 


PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMAN, European, living 
New York, cultured, understanding, broadminded, 
curious challenges stimulating correspondence from 
females, approx. 25 to 40, with passion for loving 
and living, intelligent and adventurous, attractive 
= _o non-mercenary and uninhibited. 

-6. 








YOUR PERSONAL FILMS hand developed by Maga- 
zine illustrator—salon exhibitor in his private 
dark room. Returned with marked contact prints 
and suggestions for $1.00. Salon-type prints to 
illustrate your poem or story. Inquiries invited. 
Photographer, 87 Carter Lake Club, Omaha, Neb. 


AM 38, HANDSOME, UNATTACHED, and starting 
6 months tour, alone, in new car of West, 
Northwest, Southwest, and Florida, returning to 
N. Y. C. next March. Anyone, preferably female, 
wishing to correspond, receiving chatty travel let- 
ters and possibly a personal visit later on, can 
contact me c/o General Delivery, Los Angeles, thru 
December. P. Summerson, 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS FREE! Send sample of 
handwriting. We will reveal one prominent trait. 
Send no money; Jordan & Jordan, 530 Santa Clara 
Ave., Alameda, Calif. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN. An income with time 
to write. Supestense omg og Dime brings 
potaee. *: . L, Sampson, P.O. 1249, Grand 

Central Sta., New York. 











GOOD HONEY:* MANUSCRIPTS 


eehen @-8 WE PAY CASH— 
COURSES for “How to do it’, Business- 


FOLIOS 


“going” or inactive 
Business, stock of — Plans, 
Folios, Courses. Send sample for quick cash offer. 


WE BUY, PUBLISH and SELL! 

Good Profit-paying Mail Order Propositions for small- 
est to larger capital investors, “imprints.” side-line 
opportunities for beginners. Write stating approximate 
capital you can invest and your wants; will send you 
details of propositions and service. Whether to buy or 
sell will pay you to write us NOW! 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATES 
1005 N. F Street 


BELMAR NEW JERSEY 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately and promptly. 
One carbon free. Proof read. 
50c per 1000 words 


MARGARET FOUTS 
1307 N. Sycamore Ave. Los Angeles 28, Calif. 














SONG WRITERS 


Send your best poem, any type for Free Exami- 
nation, outstanding offer and Free Instructive 


booklet. (No Obligation). Recordings Furnished. 
UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 


408-8 North H. St. Salem, Indianc 





SINGLE GENTLEMAN, MIDDLE-AGED. 51%’ seeks 
correspondence with covered-wagon type girl, 18- 
30. Has home in the west. Outdoor life near beach, 
mountain and desert. Opportunity. Box D-5. 





CORA, TELL ME when and where. Make it soon. 


CULTURED WOMAN, SINGLE, PROTESTANT, 
writer, seeks as correspondent, sincere, clean- 
sg gentleman in fifties. Prefer Denver area. 

x D-2. 





PLOTS WEAK? Send 25c for Super-Plotter System. 
Also, at 25¢ each: Attaining Professional Style, 
Selling Short-Shorts, Making rane Live, 
Writing and Selling Humor. All & for $1.00. W. 
Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


GRADUATE PSYCHOLOGIST wants difficult per- 
sonality problems. Everything confidential. Return 
letters registered mail. Positive interest, rapid self- 
adjustment. First consultation $2. aomi 
oon + ag Sevetson, 810 West 26th, Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming. 








100 SIMILES AND METAPHORS. Make your stories 
more colorful. Gems like these give style and 
tone to your writing. Dollar bill. Frank Blomberg, 
4251 Irving Park Road, Chicago 41, Ill. 


CREATE TRAIL PUZZLES for publication. An un- 
touched field. Easy, adaptable, educational. They'll 
eutclass Crosswords. Send 25 cents for descrip- 
tion. Paul Nesbit, Estes Park, Colo. 





HANDWRITING ANALYZED. Send a sample of your 
handwriting with one dollar to M. E. Long, 62 
rden Eggertsville, New York. 
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Beginners 
Only 


ak 


eS: THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





Construction Daily 
Sir: 

The Daily Pacific Builder is in the market for 
free-lance material. This publication is a daily 
newspaper serving the construction industry in 
the West. We are interested in the activities of 
builder exchanges, architect and engineer groups, 
contractors’ associations, etc. We also want news 
of new structures both industrial and residential 
(over $15,000 value), public projects such as 
waterworks, sewers, streetwork, etc. 

May we repeat that we publish daily and our 
type of news loses much of its value when the 
construction has started. 

In reporting on a construction project we 
want location, name and address of owner, name 
and address of architect or engineer, brief de- 
scription of the job and estimated value. We 
want the dope on the preliminary actions taken 
such as public meetings, etc. 

We are prepared to pay good rates and of 
course will consider the value of the story or 
report rather than the word count because a 
brief description of the project often serves our 
purpose. 

In some territories on the Pacific Coast we 
will be interested in selecting regular corre- 
spondents on a guaranteed monthly salary basis. 
Anyone interested in the offer may have sample 
copies of our paper in order to better understand 
our needs. 

G. E. McGavran, 
Manager-Editor, 
Daily Pacific Builder, 
465 Tenth Street, 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 
NYC Confession Writers 
Sir: 

I wonder if you could tell me whether there 
is a group of Confession writers in New York 
City holding regular meetings. If I don’t make a 
mistake, Esther Schwarz had a notice in the 
Dicest once, asking for more members, but it 
must be quite some time ago. 

I wrote to the Author’s Guild, but received 
no answer. 

Sopuie PENNA, 
755 River Road, 
Teaneck, N. J. 


Pauline Bloom—why doesn't your section of the 
ALA answer its mail?—Ed. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 








VETERANS 


The Writer’s Digest course in short 
story writing has been approved by the 
Veteran’s Administration. Your en- 
rollment will be paid for under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. 
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BOOKS 


After a@ conscientious surve 


to its readers. 


catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


of over a score of publishers’ book 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Get t Rise : Opivte Sebect uses $3.50 

Write It Right. . 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

OS eS or errr 3.75 
john B. Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary....... 3.00 

Webster’s Dictionary. . osece Soe 

Law of Copyright an thew 

Pro} aaah 
Protection of Literary Property. . 3.75 


Philip Wittenberg 


English Grammar Simplified.... 1.50 
By Fernald 


A Mosel of Copyright 


Prac 
, eee Nicholson 
PD UE” SOURS oes vin sien. seine 2.50 


The Substitute for ‘‘Very’”’...... 2.50 
Sophisticated Synonym.......... 2.50 
POETRY 
Welting Siete Varee......0000.: $2.00 
Richard Armour 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary. 3.00 
Clement Woo 
Art and Technique of Writing 
2.50 


Poetry 
Clement Wood 


cae ning Dictionary... 2.00 

lement Woo 

First Principles of Verse......... 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.... 1.75 
j. Walker 

Verse Writing Simplified........ 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 

The Seven petngiyies of Poetry.. 2.50 


Anne Hamilton 
An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
Stanton A. Coblentz 
PLAYWRITING 


So You are Writing a Play..... $1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 


Playwriting for Broadway....... 2.00 
Leo ‘Shull 

Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 

RADIO WRITING 

Professional Radio Writing...... 4.00 
Albert R. Crews 

Radio Dictionary............... -50 
Leonard Lewis 

Gateway to Radio.............. 2.50 
First a Erskine 

Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 

ack cccnienes pees 1.00 

Ralp Rogers 

More by Corwin............... 3.00 


Norman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
25.00 


Wm. Wallace Cook 





36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.00 


Georges Polti 

Plotting—How to Have a Brain 

Child fh Fee a 

Jack Woodford — 

Writers: Let’s Plot...... 
Mildred 1. Reid 

101 Plots Used and Abused...... 1.25 
James Young 


. -$2.00 


JUVENILE WRITING 


My Juvenile Success Secrets..... 2.00 
Will Herman 
Writing for Children... 2.50 


Erick Berry and Herbert Best 


SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
So You Want to Write a Song... 1.00 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Writing Magazine Fiction....... 2.50 
Walter S. Campbell 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Write Short Stories . 2.00 
Elliott Blackiston 
Let’s Write Short-Shorts . 2.00 
Foy Evans 
Writers: Try Short-Shorts . 3.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
BOOKS ON SLANG 
Western Words................ 3.00 
Ramon F, Adams 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Art of Cartooning........ 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
ARTICLE WRITING 
Chats on Feature Writing....... 2.75 
Harrington 
Writing & Selling Special Fea- 
CR I Sis cacicreesyccan 4.65 


H. Patterson 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
1947 Photo Almanac............ 1.50 
The Writer’s Market........... 3.50 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Characters Make Your Story. ..$3.50 
Maren Elwood 


Let’s Write About You......... 2.00 
Charles Carson 


The Art of the Detective Story. . 5.00 
Howard Haycraft 

Mystery Fiction...... . 2.00 
Marie T. Rodell 

Editor’s Choice................. 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 

So eee 3.00 


Jack Woodferd 


The Editor Accepts............ 2.50 
Earl Reed Silvers 


My Last Million Readers . 3.00 
E. Gauvreau 

Narrative Technique........... 3.00 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Writers—Here How............. 1.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Writers—Help Yourselves. ....... 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Writers—Make It Sell . 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais * 

Modern Criminal Investigation... 3.50 
Dr. Harry Suderman 

Writing Novels to Sell.. . 2.50 
Laurence D’ Orsay 

Why Write A Novel............. 3.00 
jack Woodford 

How To Write For Money...... 1.50 


Jack Woodford 
The Best From Yank............ 3.50 


The Technique of the Novel.... 3.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


Indirections ae ae ae Oe 
Sidney Cox 


You Can Write.......... 
F. Fraser Bond 


How to Write and Sell Fact 
Detective Stories.............. 
Jack Heise 


How to Sell What You Write.... .60 
Myron M. Stearns 


. 2.00 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Writer’s Dicest 





PRIZE CHECKS MAILED! 


Order a copy of Morgue & Mount, 
the 44-page, slick test magazine, and 
get the separate illustrated announce- 
ment of prize winners, and CRASH- 
ING CORROBORATION of our theory 
that editors-critics-connoisseurs 
DON’T KNOW WHAT THE PUBLIC 
REALLY WANTS! Sample copies 25 


cents each. Richard Tooker 
Production and Operating Executive 


WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 148 





TYPIST—EXPERIENCED 


ne PE ay on eae 
-Secretary Stenographer 
Manuscripts— 
Rates: 35c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 
40c per _ words under 10,000 words 


Poetry—Ic = 
ease Enclose Return Postage 
JEAN NICHOLS Rt. 4, Kenton, Ohio 
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THRU CREATIVE MIND TRAINING 
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A BETTER JOB ~ 
a INCOMES®Y 5701 N. BROAD St. 
ADVANCEMENT RNG Phile. Pa. 









Three VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


SHORT-SHORT STORIES 
By Robert Oberfirst 


A collection of 25 short short stories written for national 
syndicate markets during the past ten years from 1937 
to 1947. Also 10 which are 
necessary in writing salable syndicate short shorts. Ad- 
vance orders. 


POSTPAID ...........+++.$2.00 
TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 


By Robert Oberfirst 


*“‘We seldom see a book that contains so much juicy meat 
and so little gristle.”—Writer’s Monthly. “His advice is 
clear-cut and terse... an tnvalusiie aid to the writer.’ 
—Writers’ Market & Methods. ‘Helpful advice on the 
peheene for this form, Practica! and valuable.’’— 


POSTPAID .....00ee0e000+$2.00 


WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 
Edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman and THE 
WRITER, INC. this book contains important chapters 
on writing and selling short-shorts obert_Oberfirst, 
Ben Ames Willies, Thomas W. ncan, Walter S. 
Campbell and othe 


POSTPAID ccccsccccc ccc c oGmeee 


Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


P.O. BOX 539 Ueeretan city, NEW JERSEY 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Toy. Market 
Sir: 

The Bottini Publishing House is planning a 
new addition to its list: a trade publication to 
be called Western Toy Fair which will cover 
the Toy Industry in the 11 western states. 

The first issue will probably appear Decem- 
ber 1, 1947. We are urgently in need of well- 
written, authentic material covering the Toy 
Industry in this area. 

This would involve both retailing and manu- 
facturing methods; retailing problems and suc- 
cesses; new toys; and ecomomic trends in the 
industry. Also desired are personality articles 
on important figures in the industry. 

Any material from other areas than the 11 
Western states must be confined to new toys 
and trade news. 

Payment will be made on publication under 
the following rates: 1¥2c per word, $3.50 each 
for photographs. Articles should run between 
500 and 1000 words. All photographs must be 
glossy, 8 by 10, completely identified on reverse 
side. All material will be considered “on ap- 
proval” and is desired immediately. 

Cart A. Pierson, 
Bottini Publishing House, 
6705 Sunset Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, California. 
Canadian Writers, Near Montreal 
Sir: 

Are there any struggling would-be authors in 
Montreal who might care to talk over this busi- 
ness of writing with another plodding pen- 
pusher? 

I believe that discussing technical problems of 
plot, etc., and mutual criticism of mss. may help 
to ease that feeling of batting one’s head against 
the proverbial stone wall. 

My only sales since diving into this “easy- 
money racket” some twelve months ago have 
been a trade piece and a short short. 

If there are any amateur writer’s clubs in the 
city, perhaps some member who reads this would 
be kind enough to drop me a line. I'll be glad 
to meet anyone, male or female, of any race or 
creed. Thanks. Eric CAMERON, 

3581 Durocher Street, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for pub- 
lished short-shorts. If you have written a short-short 
which you think should sell, by all means let me 
try it for you in the current popular markets. Markets 
are also wide open for all types of serials and novels, 
syndicate columns and verse fillers. Reading and 
handling fees: $2.00 for short-shorts up to 1,500 


3,500 to 5,000 words; serials and novels, $10.00; 
articles and columns, $3.00 up to 3,000 words; poems, 
$1.00 each. Sales commission 10% on American, 15% 
Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
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AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 


REACH OF ALL 
e PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
. 
ting Device 
A deck of cards which supplies plot_synopses of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WitHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
—_ could be simpler to operate. You di empty deal 
hand to yourself and you have A LETE 
WORKABLE, PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 
not merely a ecskcodaa” skeleton outline, a setting, 
or a jumble of words or sentences. 
Beware of Imitations. PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive, 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 
Price $1.00 


@ COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c 

each postpaid. 

The Nature of the Short Story. 

Short Story Plots and Their Development. 
Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue. and Description. 
The Eessential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader's Doubts, Etc. 
Viewpoint and Visualization. 

Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of 

nine for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas’’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No, 1—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. — FORMULA OF THE ‘*PULP'’ ACTION 


PErm ee 


Price—25c each, postpaid 
No. 4—-THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c 
All the above, forming 


“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE "QUALITY 
GROUP" STORY. 


including, analysis of one of my own published 
‘quality’ stories, Shows how you must handle your 
material if you wish to sell to the ‘‘quality’’ markets 

gain the. prestige which goes with appearance 
in their pages. Price 50c. 


No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
PAPER" WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 


Reprint of a story, of mine from my book, ““STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman's 
Home With step-by-step analysis. 
Price 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 

















@ ARE YOU RECEIVING THIS KIND OF LITERARY HELP? 


For over twenty-five years my interest has been to 
help writers to make good, for that is the way I have 
chosen to earn my income and maintain my profes- 
sional reputation. It is also my personal pleasure, for 
I am doing work I love, just as you are when you 
write your stories and articles, or when I write mine. 
My clients are naturally thrilled when their first 
stories are sold; and after all these years I am not 
sufficiently blasé to take coldly the initial success of 
a man or woman with whom I have worked hard. 
That is why I am just as happy over the more than 
thirty sales by my clients this month as these clients 
are themselves. 


But it takes work to succeed. You can’t just “take 
pen in hand,” dash off something in fifteen minutes, 
and expect to become famous overnight. You need 
a plan, a program. My Service charts your course. 
This plan fits you, for it is made to fit the current 
stage of your literary development. The following 
letters from clients, just received, hold significance 
for you: 


“T must tell you that I have never received dollar 
value in anything I ever purchased equal to what you 
gave me in your Professional Collaboration Service. 
And discounting the dollar value, your insight into 
the errors and troubles of an amateur writer is amaz- 
ing. I have taken various college extension courses in 
different phases of writing, but always came away 
more discouraged than encouraged.” (* 


“My reaction to your ability and method of teach- 
ing the art of story writing, is exactly what I expected 
it would be—real teaching from a man who knows 
his business. You have shown by your own produc- 
tions that you not only know your subject, but have 
the ability to impart this knowledge, and you do not 
spare yourself one iota in your efforts to make the 
pupil understand.” (*) 


“Now that our work is completed, I’d like to say 
that I’m very pleased with your Service. In your ad- 
vertisements I’ve read portions of letters from clients 
praising your work, and there is no doubt in my miad 
that those clients told the unvarnished truth. In fact, 
I feel now that many of their words were understate- 
ments! I know of no other critic (and F’ve experi- 
mented with quite a few) who gives so much honest, 
competent help for so little.” (*) 


(*) Names on request. 


44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY . 
ASSISTAL ICE.” is FREE FOR THE ASKING. It gives my 
credentials, both as an author and a literary critic, tells some- 
thing of my success as a builder of literary careers for over 
twenty-five years, and contains vital information, not obtainable 
elsewhere, esigned to protect your pocket-book. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE, 
and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, 
which you should investigate if you really want to learn the 

“tricks of the trade’”’ so necessary to success. The terms are sur- 
prisingly lw. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 
Author ‘The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ''Writing Novels to Sell’’ ($2.50); "*Landing the Editors’ 
Checks’ [$3.00]; "*Stories You Can Sell’* ($3.00); ‘'Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc. 


TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
“BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919" 
























De Luxe Writer's PAPER KIT 


500 Sheets Hammermill Bond Paper 8!/>xI I. 
This is standard manuscript paper, and the color is 
white. It takes erasure well, and is crisp. 


500 Second Sheets, 8!/>xI1. 


These are for carbon copies, and are yellow in color. 
They do not fade. 


100 No. I! Kraft Envelopes 
These envelopes will readily accept a 20 page story 
folded twice. They are 4% inches deep and 10% 
inches wide, and made of strong brown kraft paper. 
There is a deep flap, gummed. 


50 Manila 10x 13 Envelopes. 
Use these when you want to mail a story flat. These 
envelopes will accept a story up to 50 pages comfort- 
ably. They have a gummed- flap. 


24 Sheets Carbon Paper. 
This is the finest carbon paper available, with a medium 
hard finish. Can be used for 20 copies. 


24 File Folders—Standard manila cardboard file folders to tuck away carbons. 
100 Paper Clips—for holding your own carbon copies together. 


Shipped in a strong cardboard carton, express paid. 


Price $6.20 


ONE TO A CUSTOMER 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


Ship me express prepaid one DeLuxe Writer's Paper Kit for which | enclose $6.20 


ADDRESS 


ZONE No.... 








































